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NEBRASKA IN THE SEVENTIES 


BY J. R. JOHNSON 


OHN Milton Bennett was a restless soul. He traveled 

J over much of the Middle West in a covered wagon seek- 

ing his fortune. While in his twenties, accompanied by 
his durable wife, Susan Jane, and young daughter, Mar- 
garet, he “gee-hawed” his way west from his Indiana 
home.' It was only the beginning. Before his travels ended 
“John M.,” as he was generally known, had made many 
trips and had squatted in many places. Illinois, Iowa, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, Kansas, and, finally, Oklahoma felt his 
“magic touch.” He wanted to roll on to California, but 
Susan Jane put on the brakes. His theme song included 
these lines: 

A trip to California, a journey we'll go 

And, we’ll double our fortunes as other folks do. 

Susan Jane’s rejoinder was always the same: 

Let’s stick to our farming and suffer no loss 

For the stone that goes rolling doth gather no moss. 

She might just as well have acquiesced to the Califor- 
nia dream, for she was a “rolling stone” anyway and gath- 
ered very little moss. 


1 The writer’s mother and maternal grandparents. 





Dr. J. R. Johnson is chairman of the Division of Social Sci- 
ences, Nebraska State Teachers College, Wayne, Nebraska. 
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John M. often lamented in his later years: “I could 
have been rich now if I had only ... .” But his regrets 
did not necessarily spring from missing out on the Cali- 
fornia venture. He had his opportunities in the Middle 
West but muffed them. Like many others of his genera- 
tion, John M. would start out full of vinegar and high 
hopes, but just when he appeared to be getting his roots 
down he would develop “itchy feet.” The grass looked 
greener elsewhere. And sometimes it was greener some- 
where else, as when he pulled out of Kansas. Nature con- 
spired against him there. Not only did he encounter drouth, 
but the grasshoppers descended upon his crops and admin- 
istered the coup de grace. John M., in retrospect, expressed 
his feelings on the Kansas episode with this lyric: 

Oh, the potatoes they grow small in Kansas, 

Oh, the potatoes they grow small in Kansas, 

Oh, the potatoes they grow small, and they dig ’em in the 


fall, 
And, they eat the tops and all. . . in Kansas. 


John M. would retreat to the Wabash with each mis- 
adventure—but not for long. He recuperated quickly, and 
the covered wagon would roll again. Having utilized his 
and Susan Jane’s homestead rights, he capitalized on those 
of his ever-growing family, even those of his in-laws. But, 
after burying Susan Jane on the “lone prairie” in the Okla- 
homa Panhandle, John M. called it quits. 


This is not a story of the frontier trials and tribula- 
tions of John Milton Bennett, though his experiences would 
make interesting reading. This brief account is set down 
as an example of the thousands who tried their luck but 
couldn’t “take it.” When the going got rough they headed 
back East or elsewhere. How many backtracked we will 
never know, but it has been estimated that some areas in 
the prairie states lost two-thirds of their population during 
the hard times. This sketch will deal, primarily, with those 
who “stuck it out” through adversity, emerged stronger 
because of it, and laid the foundations for a better life for 
succeeding generations. The time is the Seventies, the place, 
Nebraska! 
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One writer, in discussing this period, makes this ob- 
servation relative to the opening of the decade: 


The early 1870’s witnessed Nebraska’s adolescent growth. 

From a puny little weakling it shot up toward its full de- 

velopment, its clothes were too small and the extra size that 

it had attained was so unusual that it became awkward; 

this is evident in every phase of its life.2 

The Seventies did open on a note of optimism. Times 
were relatively good, and more and more homeseekers were 
streaming in from the East and from foreign lands. Not 
all, of course, were homeseekers. The inevitable specu- 
lators were on hand in abundance. But the new state was 
off to a good start, and prospects looked promising. The 
Union Pacific crossed the state, and other roads were being 
projected rapidly elsewhere, some ahead of population. 
Each settlement went all out to be on one of these roads. 
Land was plentiful in most parts and cheap. Homesteaders 
got it for nothing—in theory at least. Money was scarce, 
but credit was available—for a price. Letters sent back 
home encouraged others to come. Advertising by railroads, 
real estate companies, and various governmental agencies 
stimulated the exodus to Nebraska.* Hopes were high among 
the settlers. How could folks know what lay ahead? 


The first jolt came when the firm of Jay Cooke and 
Company of New York closed its doors, September 18, 1873, 
and started a chain reaction that was felt throughout the 
nation. Railroad construction was halted; prices of farm 
commodities dropped; and money became “tighter” than 
ever. Merchandise needed by the farmers cost as much or 
more than ever. The merchants were believed to be in “ca- 
hoots” with the railroads and banks. The “middleman” 
came in for a real verbal lacing. The enraged “sodbusters” 
were determined to do something about it, and the answer, 
they felt, was organization and legislation. 


Dr. Addison E. Sheldon, a pioneer himself, described 
the situation in this manner: 


2 Sister M. Aquinata Martin, The Catholic Church on the Ne- 
braska Frontier, 1854-1885 (Baltimore: J. H. Furst Co., 1937), p. 131. 

3 Addison E. Sheldon, Semi-Centennial History of Nebraska (Lin- 
coln, 1904), pp. 106-107; Nebraska Blue Book and Historical Register 
(Lincoln, 1920), p. 266. 
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The prosperous times and high hopes which animated the 
people during the first five years of statehood received a 
rude blow in the year 1873, which manifested itself in various 
forms of popular discontent. The Grange organization had 
already some foothold in Nebraska, but it grew with great 
rapidity during 1873. What had been chiefly a social organi- 
zation became very soon, under pressure of hard times, an 
economic and then a political one. The gist of the farmers’ 
complaint was summed up in one sentence which asserted 
that “the farmers worked harder and more hours than the 
artisans, had poorer food and clothing and fewer privileges, 
—while the men who handled the farmers’ products were 
better off than either farmers or mechanics and were rapidly 
getting rich.’’4 


Small wonder, with falling prices, that the “sons of 
the soil” turned to the Patrons of Husbandry for help. The 
Grange meetings became political caucuses where the farm- 
ers hotly discussed their grievances, adopted resolutions 
pointing up their problems and took practical steps to se- 
cure favorable legislation. On August 15, 1873, a month 
before the panic hit, there were 265 Granges in Nebraska, 
and the Order was growing fast.° When that catastrophe 
came, the movement grew faster. Then with the grass- 
hopper invasion of 1874, the Order made still greater gains. 


During the hectic Seventies the Prairie Farmer, offi- 
cial organ of the Patrons of Husbandry, published in Chi- 
cago, carried many letters from Nebraska pioneers reflect- 
ing their moods at various times. This “public pulse” re- 
vealed the heartaches, and sometimes, the joys that came 
their way. These letters were signed, with a few excep- 
tions, only with the initials of the writers. 


The correspondence through 1872 and most of 1873 
registered few complaints. The weather was agreeable, 
land available at a fair price or “for free,” and crops gen- 
erally good. The outlook was promising. The chief com- 
plaint was over prices—prices the farmers received for 
what they raised, prices they had to pay for the merchan- 
dise they needed. “‘C. N.” wrote from Seward County, De- 
cember 23, 1872, that there is “no cause to be anything but 
content with results of our year’s work. Wheat 26 bu. to 


4 Sheldon, op. cit., pp. 109-110. 
5 Ibid., p. 110. 
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Legislation for the aid of Nebraskans made destitute 
by the ravages of grasshoppers 
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acre on 20 acres.’ A farmer reported from Gage County 
a few days later that he had over seven hundred sheep and 
considered that area the “best sheep country in the west.’ 
And on January 3, 1873, “C. R.” declared the past season 
a good one but that “we are still obligated to go slow wher- 
ever money is required.”* “N. B. M.” in a letter from Col- 
fax County on January 4 boasted: “Why, I have only owned 
or lived on my homestead about 15 months, and I wouldn’t 
take $1,000 for it now.”*® “Epizootic prevalent all over the 
county,” wrote “S. D.” from Seward County and “best 
land selling at from $5-$20 per acre.” By “epizootic” he 
probably meant that demand for land was epidemic. 


The winter of 1872-1873 was a mild one according to 
several letters. “A. D. W.” reported little snow in Adams 
County and said that “cattle could have lived all winter, 
thus far, on the short nutritious prairie grass where it was 
not consumed by prairie fires.”** This hazard was only too 
frequent according to the correspondents. “S. T. W.” from 
Buffalo County injects the most common complaint in his 
letter of February 11, 1873: “Plenty of room for enter- 
prising emigrants, but we have to pay well for all we buy, 
with a few exceptions.” He then quoted market prices: 
“Spring wheat flour, $3.50; meal, $1.50 cwt.; pork, $6 cwt. ; 
corn, 30c; oats, 35c; potatoes, 40c; hay, wild grass, $3-$5 
T.; milch cows, $50-$60.”" “J” from Cass County com- 
mented: “Stock generally in fine order and abundant cribs 
of corn and oats to feed the hundreds of horses, cattle, 
swine, etc.” “M. L. L.” in a letter of February 16 com- 
plained that “taxes and freight are high.” 


“R. E. H.” of Saline County summarized his feelings 
in one short paragraph: 


6 The Prairie Farmer (Chicago), January 11, 1873. 
7 Ibid. January 18, 1873. 

8 Ibid. 

® Ibid. 

10 Ibid., February 1, 1873. 

11 Jbid., February 15, 1873. 

12 Ibid., February 22, 1873. 

18 Ibid. 

14 Ibid., March 1, 1873. 
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Our county is fast improving. Two railroads now in the 
county, and no railroad bonds to pay yet. New settlers com- 
ing in every day and room for more. Every kind of produce 
cheap and plenty but wheat. And now we are getting 
anxious to start a Grange.15 


And from Johnson County “A. A. C.” gave a similar 
report: “The county is settling fast. Climate mild and 
healthy.”**° “W” in Jefferson County wrote: “Plenty of 
railroad land on 10 years time. No homesteads.” “T. R. E.” 
on March 18 predicted that “double as much wheat will be 
sowed as last year” in Lancaster County. He also com- 
mented that “Farmers are all on the ‘organize.’ ”’’ 


Nebraska farmers, generally, were in high spirits as 
the spring of 1873 approached, except for the sour note of 
low prices. “A. D. R.” reported from Juniata in Adams 
County that “Building is going on at a rapid rate and im- 
migration is pouring in at a fearful rate. The hotels here 
are not sufficient to accommodate half that come. Plenty 
of government land in the county for homesteads.” He re- 
marked that though most of the immigration was via the 
Burlington and Missouri River Railroad, considerable traf- 
fic was also by covered wagon. “No less than twelve ‘prairie 
schooners’ have today passed here, with their families, 
household goods, stock, etc. wending their way to homes in 
this beautiful fertile land. What a comment on the ac- 
curacy of the geographers, who used to call this a part of 
‘the Great American Desert.’ ”* 


The crops in 1873, though relatively good, were not up 
to expectations. Grasshoppers and drouth cut the yield of 
corn to about one-half the normal yield. In spite of this 
shortage the price remained low, averaging twenty-eight 
cents per bushel. Wheat held up well and sold for about 
seventy-five cents.’ Some farmers held up well and found 
it more profitable to feed their corn to cattle and hogs than 
to sell it to the elevators.” However, considering their 


15 ITbid., March 8, 1873. 

16 Ibid., March 15, 1873. 

17 Ibid., March 29, 1873. 

18 Jbid., April 12, 19, 26, 1873. 

19 Nebraska Blue Book (Lincoln, 1915), pp. 767-776. Taken from 
Reports of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

20 The Prairie Farmer, April 26, 1873. 
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labor and the high freight rates on livestock, the gain was 
slight. Besides, most farmers could ill afford to wait long 
for their money, and loans bore heavy interest. 


Railroads loomed as the principal ogres to be dealt 
with. A Grange in Washington County passed the following 
resolutions “with great unanimity” on October 4, 1873: 

Resolved, That we join all good Patrons in disapproving 
railroad monopolies. Especially do we denounce their re- 
fusal to pay taxes, watering their stock, and their extortion- 
ate and unjustly discriminating tariffs. 

Resolved, That we strongly condemn ex-judge Crounse in 
his decision favoring the issuing of one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars in bonds of Washington County to the 
Omaha and N. W. railroad, thus nullifying or perverting 
the organic law of our state, insulting the common sense 
of our citizens and imposing upon us hitherto a tax grievous 
to be borne.?21 

The attitude toward the railroads was changing rap- 
idly. Earlier, in an effort to spur on construction to satisfy 
their fast-growing traffic needs, the people’s generosity 
was unbounded, with little thought of how their commit- 
ments would affect them in the future. The Federal Gov- 
ernment was generous with land distribution to the roads, 
and the state likewise. Sheldon commented: 

Five hundred thousand acres of land had been given to the 
state by the federal government for internal improvements. 
An act was passed offering to any railroad that should build 
track in Nebraska during the next five years, 20,000 acres 
of land for each ten miles of road built and equipped, not 
more than 100,000 acres to be acquired by any one road.22 

The Legislature of 1869 further stimulated construc- 
tion by passing an act permitting towns, precincts, and 
counties to vote bonds to the amount of 10 per cent of their 
assessed valuation in aid of railroads and their projects.** 
Too late the people awakened to find themselves “suckers.” 
They trusted the honesty and integrity of the railroads too 
far, and their own eagerness had put them behind the pro- 


verbial “eight-ball.”** 


21 Ibid., October 25, 1873. Reported by Grange Secretary O. 
Colby. 

22 Sheldon, op. cit., pp. 105-106. 

23 Ibid. 

24 William Huse, History of Dixon County Nebraska (Norfolk, 
1896), pp. 73-78. Huse writes a chapter here on “Story of a Rascally 
Little Railroad.” 
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On top of this, the politicians in the legislature had 
organized too many counties and of course each of these 
had to have a courthouse, necessitating more bond issues. 
Retiring bonds became a bitter obligation and railroad 
companies, on their part, seemed to find ways of escaping 
the payment of heavy taxes. Hence taxes rose for the gen- 
eral public and increased the ever-growing financial bur- 
dens of the distressed farmers. By 1875 railroad bonds 
totaled $3,098,037.50 in the state. Court House bonds 
reached $260,950, bridge bonds $166,979.50, school house 
bonds $386,185, and other bonded or floating indebtedness 
$530,121.41. The total bonded indebtedness added up to 
$4,442,273.41.%° It is quite understandable that tax collec- 
tions were slow. Again Sheldon remarks: 

The Omaha Herald of August 22, 1873, declared that for 

four years one-third of all the property owners in the state 

had refused to pay taxes. More than half the Otoe county 
real estate was delinquent for taxes prior to 1873. Single 
individuals owed from $2,000 to $3,000 for taxes. The county 


and municipal bonds which had been so lavishly voted to aid 
railroad and other schemes were now an intolerable burden.2¢ 


While the disgruntled farmers were airing their griev- 
ances which stemmed from Nature’s unkindness, the rail- 
roads’ heartless operations and politicians’ errors, the panic 
made itself felt. Aaron Around of Falls City wrote on 
October 25, 1873, as follows: 

In the midst of an unusually active traffic in shipping grain 
and produce from this point, and receiving supplies of gro- 
ceries and fall merchandise, came the panic in finances. The 
effect was felt in shipments principally. The markets for 


grain were depressed so that from six to ten cars daily, but 
one in two or three days were shipped. 


The correspondent, however, added a note of optimism. 
He commented: “Times are looking up again now, and 
grain is being shipped once more as fast as it is threshed.’’?* 


An abundant wheat crop in 1873 was “good medicine” 
for the farmers, but the sag in price was most dishearten- 
ing. As the year neared its end the reports carried more 


25 Nebraska “a Journal, 1875, p. 65. 
26 Sheldon, op. cit., p. 111. 
27 Atchison Need Daily Champion, October 28, 1873. 
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undertones. “D. H. F.” of Cuming County wrote on No- 
vember 6 that wheat had averaged eleven bushels per acre 
and was selling for only fifty-eight cents. The corn crop 
was very light, oats “none to speak of” and potatoes had 
been “harvested by bugs and hoppers.” Then he added: 
“Granges are organizing in this part of the country as 
everywhere else.”’?* 


The story ran much the same in other areas. “X” 
wrote from Jefferson County on November 10 that they 
had had “no rain of consequence since July 1st” and that 
two Granges were lately organized in the county.” “S. 
T. W.” of Buffalo County put more hope in his letter of 
November 22: “Money matters are a little close, but still 
produce commands a pretty good price. The county is im- 
proving fast, two flour mills on Wood river. Churches and 
schoolhouses being built. Timber belts planted out and we 
think it will not be long till we have a splendid county.”*’ 
“J. M. B.” summarized the situation in Richardson County 
in his letter of November 24: 


Like all new farming communities, we have been badly in 
debt, but with the aid of our splendid wheat crop this season, 
we are beginning to see the dawn of a brighter day. Some 
of our farmers are building good, comfortable dwellings, 
who have roughed it through the pioneer life in Nebraska 
and by industry and longevity, have secured a home. We 
have about 30 Granges in this county in good working order. 
Our merchants refused to make any reduction to us, and we 
are now buying our goods and farming supplies in St. Joseph, 
Mo., and are being paid for so doing.1 


But “industry and longevity” were not enough to save 


the day in most areas, though the severity of the panic 
was not apparent in Nebraska until early in 1874. 


Letters which expressed mixed emotions continued to 
reach the Prairie Farmer. “C. R.” wrote from Washington 
County on December 8: “Crops are middling good with ex- 
ception of oats, barley and potatoes, the latter nearly a total 
failure. Plenty prairie hay . . . no money value. Money 


28 The Prairie Farmer, November 22, 1873. 
29 Ibid. 

30 Ibid., December 6, 1873. 

31 Ibid. 
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scarce, health good and plenty to eat and feed.”*? “R” from 
Nuckolls County commented on December 5: “Patrons of 
Husbandry in full blast. Granges are being formed rap- 
idly.”** “Wm. C. Jr.” wrote from Clay County on Decem- 
ber 21 giving a description of the town of Edgar, which is 
typical of other letters describing the growing communities. 
Edgar, on the St. Joseph and Denver Railroad, had railroad 
buildings, three stores, a “large elegant” schoolhouse, black- 
smith shop, livery barn and “corresponding number of good 
dwellings.” Edgar Grange No. 346, organized in November 
with twenty-seven charter members, was reported working 
well. “Government land is scarce and so are greenbacks,” 
he added. 


Edward Landgraf in his master’s thesis, “An Early 
History of Norfolk,” makes this summary on the effects of 
the panic in the Middle West and particularly how it af- 
fected the Norfolk community: 


The financial panic of '73 began showing its effect on the 
great Middlewest early in 1874. The population and produc- 
tion in this area had more than trebled during the past 
decade. With the decreased world market farm prices con- 
tinued to drop. Factories in the East now demanded cash 
payment for the new, high-priced type of farm machinery 
which the farmers found indispensable. Many had mortgaged 
their farms to acquire these. Several Norfolk merchants 
built corn cribs and took corn on account at fifteen cents a 
bushel. Mr. A. A. Pilger carried his customers for more than 
a hundred thousand dollars and pleaded with machine com- 
panies not to foreclose. In appreciation of his intercession 
all but three claims were paid. To add to these difficulties, 
the railroads discriminated against the small hauler by 
charging high rates and granting rebates to big shippers.%5 


32 Ibid., December 20, 1873. 

33 Ibid., January, 3, 1874. 

34 Ibid. 

35 Edward Albert Landgraf, “An Early History of Norfolk” 
(M. A. thesis, University of Nebraska, 1938), pp. 28-29. Dr. Addison 
E. Sheldon makes this comment on the effect of the panic of 1873 on 
the farmer: “Hard times, called the panic of 1873, came to the whole 
country. Nearly all the Nebraskans were farmers. The prices of 
everything the farmers had to sell went down very low, so low that 
it would hardly pay to haul to market. As railroads were very few 
and far between most of the Nebraska farmers had to haul their 
produce a long distance, some of them fifty to a hundred miles, to 
reach a market at a railroad town. Wheat sold as low as forty cents 
a bushel, corn as low as eight cents a bushel, cattle and hogs two 
cents a pound. For several years the settlers burned twisted hay and 
corn for fuel. Some grew discouraged and moved back east, but 
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The year 1874 opened on a cautious note though there 
was a feeling that times were going to get better, and many 
put their faith in the Patrons of Husbandry toward achiev- 
ing that end. “G. W. H.” wrote from Madison County on 
January 7: 


Times have been dull and money scarce but we are getting 
better on account of our great staple wheat. Farmers are 
beginning to see the effects of the credit system and the 
exorbitant price demanded for agricultural implements and 
are rallying to the standard of the Patrons. Last week four 
Granges were organized in this and an adjoining county. 
One here at Buffalo Creek with thirty members.%¢ 


Landgraf comments that Norfolk joined the nation 
wide movement and organized a Grange in January 1874, 
and that six other groups were organized within the county. 
He further points out that on February 16 representatives 
from various Granges in Madison County met and organ- 
ized a county council for the Patrons of Husbandry. After 
selecting officers they drew up these resolutions: 


Whereas, many of these combinations are working directly 
against the best interests of the farmer, therefore in order 
to form a more perfect union, secure our rights, and protect 
our interests against the encroachments of such combina- 
tions, we the representatives of the subordinate Granges of 
the Patrons of Husbandry of Madison County, acting under 
the State Grange of Nebraska, do hereby form ourselves 
into mutual cooperation. 


Resolved, that it is our privilege and true policy to buy 
where we can buy the cheapest, and sell where we can sell 
the dearest. Resolved that it is our duty to encourage and 
support home manufacturers.37 


“G. N. G.” reported from Red Wilicw County on Janu- 
ary 20 that there was plenty of timber along Beaver Creek 


others stayed, worked harder, saved, and kept their homes.” (History 
and Stories of Nebraska [Chicago and Lincoln: University Publish- 
ing Co., 1913], p. 264.) The panic, likewise, profoundly affected the 
growth of Omaha. An early account gives this description: “This 
panic unquestionably produced effects upon Omaha’s growth and 
progress that were visible for years afterwards . . . This experience 
was prolonged far into 1878. During this period, improvements were 
limited to those erected by capitalists whose resources had become 
to a certain extent unproductive, and were thus employed in the 
hope that profits would accrue sufficient to resolve them into other 
than dead capital.” (Alfred T. Andreas, History of the State of Ne- 
braska (Chicago: Western Historical Publishing Co., 1882], p. 705.) 

36 The Prairie Farmer, January 24, 1874. 

37 Landgraf, op. cit., pp. 29-30. 
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Valley ; school houses were being built and towns springing 
up. Crops there had been good, and buffaloes close by fur- 
nished a good meat supply.** This section appears to have 
been in better shape than some others. A correspondent 
from Nuckolls County listed five Granges in that county. 
“S. T. W.” gave this run-down on Buffalo County in his 
letter of February 21: 

County is improving very fast, being settled by eastern folk 

of an enterprising character but we need more men of capital 

in the way of manufactures. Farmers are getting awake to 

their condition in respect to their being imposed on. Granges 


and Farm Clubs are being organized which indicates a better 
time coming.59 


“D. H. F.” of Cuming County again commented, Feb- 
ruary 23, on that section’s position: ““We have the general 
complaint of the West, corn scarce and horses plenty. 
Granges are flourishing with nine in the county. They have 
built an elevator at West Point and one will be built at 
Wisner the coming season. The company at West Point is 
handling farm machinery and intends to handle coal and 
lumber.”’*° 


Eight Granges were reported in Colfax County.*' “Pa- 
trons well organized,” wrote “Subscriber” from Nemaha 
County.*? A letter from Valley County said the county was 
new but being settled fast and that government land was 
nearly all gone. However, the B. and M. Railroad had land 
for sale at $2.00 to $7.50 an acre on ten years’ credit at 
6 per cent.** Mrs. Mary B. Finch of Butler County seems 
to have been a rugged soul. A frequent contributor to the 
“Pulse” of the Prairie Farmer, she had no qualms about 
signing her name and she spoke her “piece” boldly. Her 
letter of May 30 carried these observations: 


The Patrons of Husbandry are gaining strength and are 
showing a practical demonstration of the same, by uniting 


88 The Prairie Farmer, February 7, 1874. 

39 Ibid., March 14, 1874. 

40 Ibid., March 21, 1874. The State Grange had a shop at Fre- 
mont for the manufacture of harvesters, and one in Plattsmouth for 
cultivators according to the Nebraska Blue Book of 1915, p. 79. 

41 The Prairie Farmer, March 21, 1874. 

42 Ibid., April 11, 1874. 

43 Ibid.; May 30, 1874. 
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their forces and buying goods and farming implements 

which they sell to farmers on better terms than they have 

ever before been able to make. The merchants and grocers 

wear visible smiles on their faces which they present to the 

farmer when he arrives at their places of business, and offer 

their wares at lower prices than they have heretofore done, 

but they can’t compete with Grange prices.44 

“I. J. S.” of Red Willow County made the following 
comment in his letter of May 3: “This county is yet new, 
it being less than one year since it organized and there are 
yet large tracts of government land subject to homestead 
and preemption. There is a Grange in Indianola, the county 
seat. .. . A county agricultural society has been formed 
here and a fair is to be held next fall.”** Mrs. Finch of 
Butler County in her “message” of June 26 told of the fine 
school houses and the demand for good teachers. “Some of 
ye pedagogues in the East would do well to come hither,” 
she said. “They could hold a homestead and teach at one 
and the same time. Could also gather health and strength 
from the broad prairies and bracing atmosphere of Ne- 
braska.”** Her suggestion was followed by a considerable 
number of teachers. It seemed a good way to “kill two birds 
with one stone” though, undoubtedly, many had their mis- 
givings after having tried it. 


A harbinger of rough days ahead came in June when 
a dry spell set in. “E. T. T.” reported from Howard County 
on July 19 that there was only a light crop of wheat and 
oats due to the drought. They had had no rain there be- 
tween June 15 and July 8, crucial days for the maturing 
of small grain. Then the pesky grasshoppers delivered the 
fatal blow. “Corn and potatoes were doing well,” said this 
correspondent, “until recently when the grasshoppers put 
in an appearance and the result undoubtedly is at the pres- 
ent writing that there is not 10% of the corn and potatoes, 
also late oats, left in Howard, Greeley and Valley counties. 
. . . The result must be almost certain starvation for the 
newcomers.”*? The grasshopper attacks varied in time and 
intensity. A similar account of the drought came from 


44 Ibid., June 13, 1874. 
45 Ibid., May 16, 1874. 
46 Ibid., July 11, 1874. 
47 Ibid., August 1, 1874. 
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Furnas County. They had received no rain for six weeks, 
and wheat in that and Red Willow County was estimated 
as making about ten bushels per acre. The corn crop was 
burned out entirely. “‘Most of the settlers will have to move 
out or fare very hard this fall and winter as they have used 
up their money in seed and provisions. They are too poor 
to raise a crop this year,” said this writer.“ 


Landgraf gives this description of the invasion of 
grasshoppers in Madison County: 


The grasshoppers came at noon, July 4, 1874. By five o’clock 
not a head of wheat was left. They ate the bark off the 
trees after the tender leaves were gone. They took all the 
corn. They ate the potatoes and onions by following the 
stalks into the ground. The only green crops left were sor- 
ghum and cane. Even the wild grass on the unbroken prairie 
was taken.49 


Mrs. Finch of Butler County lost no time in mailing in 
her observations. She gave a vivid account of the plague 
there: 


About noon today (July 23), we discovered what appeared 
to be thousands of detached portions of clouds from the 
northeast and going toward the southwest. As they passed, 
however, we found them to be grasshoppers. They made a 
buzzing sound as bees do when swarming, and traveled in 
perpendicular columns instead of horizontal lines. For hours 
and hours they came whirling through the heated air. Look 
in what direction we would, there they were to be seen, 
marching steadily on like myriad hosts. Only a few, com- 
paratively speaking, stopped with us but enough to destroy 
the corn I very much fear, though we will hope for the best 
till the worst comes.5° 


Other descriptions of the onslaught rolled in from 
various parts of the state. “W. C.” wrote from Clay County 
on July 27: 


Thursday, the 23rd, the grasshoppers came down upon us in 
countless millions, and in a few short hours the work and 
care of weeks and months were gone, a sacrifice to the dis- 
gusting pests. The naked cornstalks present a sorry sight; 
stripped of leaf, tassel and silk; and with the leafless young 
trees and devastated gardens, mutely tell of the greed of the 
late invaders, who departed yesterday for pastures new to- 
ward the South. As to the extent of the devastated region, 


48 Ibid., August 8, 1874. 
49 Landgraf, op. cit., pp. 27-28. 
50 The Prairie Farmer, August 8, 1874. 
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we are not informed; but from what we hear the mischief 
extends throughout Clay, Adams, Nuckolls and perhaps Fill- 
more counties. Hamilton county suffered also.51 


“A. C. C.” of Dodge County, after describing the ava- 
lanche of grasshoppers, made this comment: “There will 
be great suffering unless relief comes from abroad. Home- 
steaders should have immediate title to their land, so that 
they could go where they could get something to live on. 
Those coming west had better wait awhile.” A corre- 
spondent from Polk County reported on August 13: “Some 
have the ‘blues’; others are courageous, and say they will 
stand the storm.’ 


More than two months after the grasshoppers struck, 
Mrs. Finch made her appraisal of the situation: 


Trade is dull, and some people are blue, and are almost giv- 
ing away the land that has been given to them, thereby prov- 
ing the old adage ‘come easy, go easy.’ In the coming years 
their children will not be able to say: ‘Our folks were in 
Nebraska in the year 1874, when the grasshoppers ate the 
corn, and the country was destitution itself; but they 
stayed, and the next year the wheat and other crops were 
so good, and the land so cheap, that our fathers bought all 
the farms next to theirs of the people who were so chicken- 
hearted they couldn’t stay, and those same men have never 
owned any land from that day to this.’ 


She noted in her letter specific examples of land dis- 
posal: “160 acres within the limits of the U. P. railroad 
was lately sold for $250, and only part of the pay down. 
Some farms with beautiful groves, and other improve- 
ments have been sold for $500.”* 


The exodus from Nebraska picked up momentum as 
hard times continued to bear down on the pioneers. Thou- 
sands did not have the hardiness, or stubborness, of Mrs. 
Finch. A Clay County writer reported on October 6: “Prices 


51 Ibid. 

52 Ibid., August 15, 1874. 

53 Ibid., August 29, 1874. 

54 Ibid., October 17, 1874. Four days earlier, Mrs. Finch had 
written: “Everybody and his wife are seen to be wearing the clothes 
they had left, and consider themselves in luck to have those .. . We 
still say thanks, many thanks and ever thanks for the bread we 
have, knowing that tonight there may be many in our own state 
who will go supperless to bed, and to whom, perhaps, there will be 
no relief on the morrow.” 
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of grain are low, everything we have to buy is higher than 
it ought to be. Money is very scarce, times hard, many 
settlers leaving for the East, some for the winter, some for 
good.”** “S. H.” of Lancaster County wrote on October 20: 
“We are generally hard up, as the grasshoppers cleaned 
out our crop .. . It is estimated that a third of the popula- 
tion of some counties have left the state .. . You can get 
no truth from the local papers, as the railroad companies 
and land speculators create a dishonest public opinion for 
fear the truth will keep out settlers.”** And from the same 
county, “M. L. T.” said that less than a bushel of corn per 
acre had been grown that season. “Two years ago,” he re- 
flected, “we burnt corn, this year we will have to burn coal. 
Farmers are expecting harder times this winter than any 
winter in the past.’*’ “Money is scarce,” commented “S. 
T. W.” in a letter from Buffalo County written on the last 
day of 1874, “Anything to make money out of is still more 
scarce. In consequence of the devastation of the "hoppers, 
many families through this county are rendered destitute 
and greatly in need of aid.” 

Aid was forthcoming, but the efforts to that end were 
not too well co-ordinated. Governor Furnas in his message 
to the Legislature in January 1875, gave this summary of 
action taken to date and pointed up future possibilities: 


1. Nebraska Relief and Aid Society formed Septem- 
ber 18, 1874. 
a. Collections to January 1, 1875 
a eee tehmwons $37,279.73 
(2) Donations in kind...... 30,800.73 
2. Assistance by the Regular Army. 
3. Organization of a state association by the Patrons 
of Husbandry for aiding the needy. 
4, Extension of time given homesteaders by Congress. 
5. $30,000 appropriated by Congress to buy seed. 


55 Ibid., October 23, 1874. 
56 Ibid., October 31, 1874. 
57 Ibid.,,. November 7, 1874. 
58 Ibid., January 9, 1875. 
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6. Bill pending in Congress to appropriate $100,000 
more. 

7. Railroads gave the State Relief Committee free 
transportation.” 


In spite of the varied efforts made to help distressed 
farmers, many complaints came in about the tardiness of 
the measures, as well as criticism on the costs for admin- 
istration. It was felt in some quarters that certain indi- 
viduals were making political capital out of the relief pro- 
gram. 


Pearl Louise Erickson, in her master’s thesis, “Desti- 
tution and Relief in Nebraska, 1874-1875,” sums up the 
period of hard times as follows: 


The State of Nebraska was in great distress during the 
years 1874-75. The greatest amount of destitution was found 
in the Republican Valley counties where the percentage of 
people requiring aid ranged from approximately 20 to 92%. 
These bad conditions were reflected in the immigration to 
this state during those years, and continued until about 
1879. The self-sufficiency characteristic of the frontier at 
that time probably was a great help during this distress. 

The federal and state governments assumed their social 
responsibility quite rapidly. The counties were unwilling to 
go into debt for such purpose, and therefore remained in the 
background upon any county appropriation measures. 

The types of relief may be divided into two classes, the 
organized and unorganized. Under the organized may be 
listed the State and County Aid Societies, the Grange, and 
the Federal Relief organizations, which spent hundreds of 
thousands of dollars upon relief. The unorganized relief 
cannot be estimated but no doubt in the aggregate reached 
quite a high mark. Due to the suddenness with which the 
emergency arose there was some difficulty in org 
new agencies which could work effectively, immediately. 
The Grange here had the advantage over other Relief So- 
cieties; it was well organized and could act more promptly 
and efficiently. In general, there was quite a bit of ineffi- 
ciency manifested in the relief work. It was also evident 
that a few men were attempting to strengthen their po- 
litical careers at the expense of the Grange, or other Relief 
Societies.6° 


Spring seems to possess magic that raises the hopes of 
the “sons of the soil.” Letters coming to the Prairie 


59 Nebraska Senate Journal, 1875, pp. 55-56; Sheldon, op. cit., 
p. 111; Laws of Nebraska, 1875, 1877 Sessions, p. 334. 

60 Pearl Louise Erickson, “Destitution and Relief in Nebraska, 
1874-1875,” (M. A. Thesis, University of Nebraska, 1937), pp. 81-82. 
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Farmer in the spring of 1875, though reflecting on the com- 
bination of forces that had brought hard times, usually 
carried a few grains of optimism. Here are a few ex- 
cerpts: “Emigration coming in and business is looking up.” 
“Shortage of seed, feed scarce .. . also teams . . . Hope for 
better times.” “Hard winter on destitute. Aid came from 
the East. Shortage of seed for planting. Large emigration 
going through. People in good spirits generally.” “Cold, 
long, dreary winter.” “Government aid stopped . . . tough 
on farmers. Seed insufficient.’ 


Loan sharks had themselves a field day during 1875. 
Destitute farmers were willing to take most any steps to 
secure loans to carry them through another season. “P. 
O. A.” wrote from Richardson County, December 16, ex- 
plaining how the money lenders operated: 


There are several Eastern capitalists that have agencies in 
this county, loaning money on real estate, charging from 
10 to 12 per cent interest. The commission is taken out 
before the borrower gets it, or rather he don’t get it at all, 
but has to give his obligation for it, and pay interest on it 
all the same, and give a cut-throat mortgage. And a good 
many farmers are borrowing money through these agencies 
and mortgaging their farms and unless we have extraordi- 
narily good times for the next five years, many of their 
farms will go to pay off the mortgage.*2 


Twice the acreage of 1874 was planted to corn in 1875, 
and eight times the yield was harvested. Yet, because the 
price dropped from seventy-three cents to twenty cents per 
bushel, the cash value of the 1875 crop was only slightly 
more than double that of 1874. It required very little fig- 
uring by the farmer to discover that a good corn crop did 
not necessarily spell prosperity. He was told that the laws 
of supply and demand fixed prices, but he had other ideas. 
The “middleman,” he contended, was taking too much 
profit. This enemy, which appeared in various garments, 
was just as destructive as grasshoppers or the drought. 
Yet, it was more encouraging to have corn in the crib than 
bare stalks in the field. Wheat prices remained more stable 


61 The Prairie Farmer, March 27, 1875; April 3, 17, 1875; May 
22, 1875. ° 
62 Ibid., December 25, 1875. 
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than corn through the Seventies, but drastic drops in 1876 
and 1878 marred the overall picture.® 


Conditions generally began to improve after 1875 
though the going was rough for several years. The grass- 
hoppers came again but not in such great numbers. Im- 
migration picked up momentum and, by and large, these 
newcomers from abroad had more “staying” qualities than 
native Americans. Of course most of them had no alterna- 
tive; it was the end of the line for them. However, they 
sensed opportunities where native Americans did not. They 
were accustomed to less, and adversity was nothing new to 
them. Here in America they could become landholders, a 
privilege denied most of them in the “Old Country.” In 
1870 there were 30,748 foreign born in Nebraska as 
against 92,245 native born. In 1880 there were 97,414 for- 
eign born as compared to 354,988 native born. It must be 
remembered in this connection that many persons listed 
as native born settlers had foreign born parents.** Settlers 
of European origin definitely played a leading role in the 
making of Nebraska. 


One hard year in Nebraska was a staggering blow to 
a settler, two almost fatal, unless he could secure credit. 
But interest rates continued high, and repayment of loans 
was difficult. Farmers and ranchers too often fell victim to 
their creditors. However, by 1878 it looked as though better 
times were definitely on the way. A letter in the Prairie 
Farmer, December 28 of that year, struck an optimistic 
note: 


In Nebraska, the movement of crops has been very large 
this season, the state is improved, and farmers have made 
more money the past year than during any one of the three 
years previous. There is a prospect of increased crops next 
year. Quite a breadth of new ground will be cropped for the 
first time next year. There is an improvement apparent in 
the disposition of people to invest capital in farming and in 
business generally. A very large amount of money has this 


63 Nebraska Blue Book, 1915, pp. 767-776. 

64 Ninth Census of the United States, Volume on Population, 
p. 519. D. H. Wheeler, Secretary of the Nebraska Board of Agricul- 
ture, reported to the Prairie Farmer, April 30, 1878, that immigra- 
tion to the southern part of the state was 800 per cent greater than 
in any previous year. 
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season been invested by residents as well as new-comers and 

non-residents in farming lands, improvements and stock.®5 

The tone of a letter from “G. U. V.” of Ponca in Dixon 
County, January 7, 1879, would indicate that “investments” 
came more from newcomers and nonresidents than resident 
farmers. “Times are hard here,” he said, “and money won- 
derfully close. Farmers cannot pay their obligations and 
there is no avenue left open for them but prospects of 
better crops and prices. Taxes are just as high as they 
were five years ago.”** The bond issues to assist railroad 
construction and build courthouses made tax reduction ex- 
tremely difficult. The people regretted their earlier gen- 
erosity, and it required little persuasion to convince the 
taxpayers that they had been “taken for a ride.” The fi- 
nancial burdens of the distressed farmers seemed to mul- 
tiply. 

National banks and the Chicago Board of Trade were 
the targets of “G. B.” in a letter from Beatrice, January 7, 
1879. He wished the people would demand gold, silver or 
greenbacks for produce or labor “as they are the only real 
money.” He thought such action would break up national 
banks and the Board of Trade. “Bank notes are not good,” 
he said. “We cannot demand gold on a bank note for it does 
not agree to pay any.’’®’ 


Though the correspondence of 1879 and 1880 carried 
many sour notes, the outlook was much better than it had 
been for years. “S. T. W.” writing from Gibbon in Buffalo 
County on January 9, 1879, made this report: 


This part of the country is improving fast. New settlers 
are coming in and older ones are busily engaged in improv- 
ing their farms and buildings and expecting to put in a 
large crop the coming season. The farmers in the county, 
at least many of them, went in debt heavily for machinery 
to save their abundant harvests the past season, and wheat 
commanding such low figures places them in rather an un- 
comfortable position. We need more machine shops and fac- 
tories of various descriptions in our state. Men of capital 
would do well here in many ways.*8 


65 The Prairie Farmer, December 28, 1878. 

66 — Greenbacker (Rochelle, Illinois), January 10, 1879. 
67 Ibid. 

68 The’ Prairie Farmer, January 18, 1879. 
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Lack of capital was the eternal cry, and the plea was 
not unheeded. However, not too much of it went into “ma- 
chine shops and factories.” A letter from Hastings, August 
19, 1879, included this statement: “Our streets are crowded 
with teams daily and business in all branches is lively. 
Scores of Eastern men are here seeking homes and the 
sales of real estate this fall will be numerous.” He reported 
an “immense crop of wheat, oats and barley and corn pros- 
pects wonderful.”® 


Landgraf makes the following comments on the grow- 
ing prosperity in the Norfolk area: 


Financial conditions showed improvement in the late 1870's. 
During 1878, $55,745 worth of farm machinery was sold in 
Norfolk. By the middle of July the implement dealers re- 
ported the sale of more than three hundred harvesters and 
reapers. A. P. Pilger sold in 1879 alone, one-hundred twenty 
self-binders, eighty-three grass mowers and twenty-seven 
threshing machines complete with power. Farmers in the 
region were quite prosperous through the early ’80’s due to 
plenty of moisture.7° 


Norfolk was, perhaps, typical of the “larger” commu- 
nities. Landgraf summarizes the situation there as of 1879: 


In 1879 Norfolk had a population of five hundred inhabi- 
tants. The business directory included: a grist mill, the land 
office, five general stores, two hotels, two drug stores, two 
hardware stores, one photograph gallery, one shoe shop, two 
saloons, three merchant tailor shops, one millinery store, 
three blacksmith and wagon shops, one lumber yard, and 
three livery stables. In professions they had two attorneys, 
two doctors, a number of real estate men and insurance 
agents. The church denominations included German Lu- 
theran, Congregational, and Methodist. The public school, 
not yet graded, had an average attendance of seventy-five 
pupils.71 


The opening of a new decade found the general outlook 
quite promising. A new era, it was hoped, would bring a 
better life for the pioneers of the state. Dr. Sheldon makes 
this observation : 

The decade of Nebraska life which began with 1880 marks 
the restoration of hopeful and prosperous conditions in the 


state. .. . The people were struggling out of the dugout and 
sod houses. The unfortunates who had been closed out dur- 


69 Ibid., August 30, 1879. 
70 Landgraf, so cit., pp. 30-31. 
71 Ibid., p. 
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ing the hard times had generally moved toward the setting 

sun to begin over again while the homesteads were eagerly 

purchased at prevailing prices by enterprising emigrants 

from the middle west who at once began an era of im- 

provement.72 

The Seventies had, indeed, been a strenuous decade. 
The settlers were beset by enough problems to shake the 
faith of even the most stout-hearted. Low farm prices, high 
costs of consumer goods, transportation “bottlenecks,” bur- 
densome taxes, high interest rates, drought, the panic, and 
grasshoppers had all been endured. But there were other 
problems, too. Prairie fires, blizzards and windstorms had 
to be reckoned with. Fears of Indian depredations still 
haunted some sections.** 


The pioneer woman, especially, had to be ingenious and 
made of tough fibre to meet the hardships of the frontier. 
The problems attendant to “keeping house” were legion. 
Everyday needs like water, fuel, soap, clothing, shoes and 
lighting for the home often challenged her efforts. Feeding 
a large, frontier family under adversity called for near 
miracles. Preservation of food in every conceivable manner 
was a “must.” Wild game was usually abundant but not 
always available at the right time. Fruits and vegetables 
had to be stowed away for the long winter months. The 
health problem was mostly the woman’s responsibility, and 
she met it with courage, often playing the part of both doc- 
tor and nurse. Much use was made of simple homely reme- 
dies. Epidemics were frequent and the death rate high. 
The mother was often the teacher of her children until such 
time as a school could be provided. 


Dreariness and loneliness were often the lot of women 
on the frontier. The monotony of the windswept and tree- 
less prairies was hard to bear. With her husband away at 
work much of the time, the wife had to stand guard over 
the soddy and be ready for any emergency. Lack of con- 
tact with the outside world made life depressing. 


Yet it would be in error to assume that there was no 
social life. The pioneers were adept at making their own 


a Sheldon, op. cit., p. 114. 
73 Martin, op. cit., pp. 133-142. 
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pleasures. “House-raisings,” “house-warmings,” Sunday 
visits with neighbors, weddings, charivaris, parties, dances, 
spelling bees, singing schools, literary societies and Grange 
meetings brought folks together in social activity. Church 
and Sunday School gatherings were social as well as re- 
ligious in nature. Even funerals furnished an opportunity 
for neighbors to get together. Special occasions like Fourth 
of July observances, fairs, lyceums and perhaps a traveling 
show or circus provided outlets a bit out of the ordinary. 
Most families had some sort of musical instrument, more 
often a fiddle, to break the monotony. Simple pleasures 
like popping corn, pulling taffy, and playing “parlor” games 
brightened up many evenings. Hunting was a necessity but 
a most “pleasurable” pursuit for the men and boys. It was 
not all dreariness on the frontier. 


Frontier women definitely deserve more credit for 
holding the line during the pioneer days than they have 
been accorded. They faced up to their problems and dis- 
played a fearlessness beyond that of the menfolk. Their 
philosophy of acceptance of life was magnificent. Their 
adjustability was remarkable. Usually deeply religious, 
they seemed to have the necessary reserve power to cope 
with any situation. The frontier idealized the thrifty, fru- 
gal, hard-working housewife and her daughters, and most 
women tried hard to measure up to these qualities. But of 
course there were exceptions. Valeda Wood in her mas- 
ter’s thesis, “Life of the Pioneer Woman on the Kansas- 
Nebraska Frontier,” makes these observations : 

To state that all pioneer women possessed this quality or 
that quality is absolutely ungrounded . . . There were those 
who were intelligent and those who were ignorant; those 
who were tidy, cultured and refined, and those slatternly, 
coarse and dirty; those who were satisfied with their lot 
and those who were miserably unhappy; those who met con- 
ditions with a spirit of adventure and those who were driven 
to the verge of insanity; those to whom the challenge of life 
appealed and others to whom life was dull and prosaic; those 


who did their utmost to build a real home and those who 
merely existed.7+ 


74 Valeda Katharine Wood, “Life of the Pioneer Woman on the 
Kansas-Nebraska Frontier” (M. A. Thesis, University of Nebraska, 
1940), pp. 102-103. 
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However, Miss Wood makes it clear that pioneer wom- 
en on the debit side of the ledger were a small minority. 
“With practically one accord,” she states, “the women who 
lived under and survived pioneer conditions affirmed: 
‘When I look back on those early struggles I regard them as 
the happiest days of my life;’ ‘We were getting our start;’ 
‘We had an opportunity to acquire good land;’ ‘Happy as 
could be even in our little dugout.’”” Then she makes this 
characterization of the typical pioneer woman: 

These women do represent a type who stood by herself. She 
usually put great trust in God and this faith enabled her to 
face so courageously and so fearlessly the vicissitudes, sac- 
rifices and dangers. She had no thought of direction except 
that it was God’s will to guide her footsteps into a land rich 
in opportunities for herself and loved ones. She had vision 
which foresaw opportunities that were seized. She had faith 
in the land and confidence in her family. She directed her 
children along the trail that led to the very summit of use- 
ful citizenship. In her old age she felt the security of eco- 
nomic independence.75 


And what about those who gave up the conquest of the 
prairie sod? More than likely many of them found their 
“gold” elsewhere. But, undoubtedly, there were a much 
larger number who, like John Milton Bennett, reflected in 
their later years: “I could have been wealthy today if I 
had only .. .” Nebraskans today can well be proud of the 
“Sodbusters” of the Seventies. These pioneers came through 
the fiery furnace of those uneven years and laid the founda- 
tions of a civilization that serves us so well today.” 


75 Ibid. 
76 James C. Olson, History of Nebraska (Lincoln: University of 
Nebraska Press, 1955), pp. 161-190. 


THE MORNING STAR OF THE REFORMATION: 
WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN’S FIRST 
CONGRESSIONAL CAMPAIGN 


BY PAOLO E. COLETTA 


HEN Bryan moved from Illinois to Nebraska in 1887 

he found history being rewritten, with the same 

problems besetting the farmers of Nebraska that 
had faced him and his father in the Seventies and early 
Eighties. With the end of free land, ranching became a 
highly capitalized and scientific industry beyond the scope 
of the ordinary Nebraska farmer. Moreover, Nebraska de- 
pended heavily upon corn and wheat, prices for which had 
fallen steadily since the beginning of the depression of 
1873. While mortgage indebtedness increased, railroad 
rates and interest charges failed to come down. The ques- 
tion of railroad regulation became a burning issue, as did 
that of checking the abusive practices of middlemen. Lack 
of sufficient currency and sources of credit also placed such 
heavy burdens upon farmers that the ancient greenback 
song which once had thrilled Illinois came to possess new 
charm, this time telling of the benefits obtainable through 
an increased supply of money per capita and free silver. 





Paolo E. Coletta, a former contributor to this magazine, is 

an associate professor in the Department of English, His- 

tory, and Government, U.S. Naval Academy, Annapolis, 
Maryland. 
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In addition, demands were heard for relief from a tariff 
which protected industry but not agriculture. 


Bryan’s meteoric rise in western politics occurred at 
a time when conditions called for a new agrarian crusade. 
Bryan found lacking in American life that democracy for 
which, ostensibly, the nation had been established and the 
Civil War had been fought, and he believed that Big Busi- 
ness, the trusts, the protective tariff, the “money power,” 
and the inequitable distribution of the national wealth were 
bulwarks to be surmounted if the common man were to en- 
joy an honest, economical, and just government and an 
equitable share of the national income. His program of re- 
form was so similar to that of the Alliance men and Popu- 
lists that he has often been mistaken for a Populist, but he 
remained a staunch Democrat throughout the Populist pe- 
riod. He was not above joining forces with the Populists, 
however, when the result would advance a common prin- 
ciple or his own political fortunes. He appeared visionary 
to some because he prophesied such reforms as the income 
tax, the direct election of senators, and governmental regu- 
lation of railroads, corporations, banking, and currency— 
reforms which to contemporary easterners appeared as im- 
portations of European socialism. Bryan merely sought to 
canalize the reform movement into the Democratic party. 
By avoiding socialism and unpromising Utopian panaceas 
and by espousing certain radical tendencies he would re- 
vitalize the Democracy by the admission of progressive 
ideologies. In so doing he became one of the fathers of the 
Progressive Movement which swept the nation during the 
first two decades of the twentieth century and justly de- 
serves being called “the Jefferson of the new dispensa- 
tion’? and “the last great democratic liberal of the school 
of Jefferson.’ 





1 Samuel E. Morison and Henry S. Commager, The Growth of 
the American Republic (New York, 1942), II, 240. 

2Charles M. Wiltse, The Jeffersonian Tradition in American 
Democracy (Durham, N. C., 1935), p. 235. 
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The three major parties in Nebraska promised reforms 
which would bring the millenium, but despite the efforts 
of various progressives, the Republican party remained 
conservative. Said Bryan: “The Democratic party has al- 
ways claimed to represent the mass of the people. The Re- 
publican party has long since ceased to do so. It stands 
nearer to the corporations and to the special interests than 
the Democratic party could ever get if it wished to, and 
when we desert the cause of the people we have nowhere 
to go but to the grave.”* The Republicans named for gov- 
ernor a railroad right-of-way man and renominated for the 
First Congressional District its incumbent, William J. Con- 
nell. 


Deeming sufficient support to be at hand to give them 
the balance of power between the major parties, the leaders 
of the State Alliance organized the People’s Independent 
Party on July 29, 1890 and went far beyond the older par- 
ties in their demands for relief from economic distress. 
For governor they chose the presiding genius of the State 
Alliance, John H. Powers. The leading contender for the 
nomination in the First Congressional District was Charles 
H. Van Wyck, former state and national senator who de- 
manded tariff reform, corporation reform, and the direct 
election of senators.‘ Bryan might beat Connell but could 
he beat an experienced reformer, the candidate of a re- 
form party? 


In February 1890, the Democratic state managers told 
Bryan that he could have the congressional nomination. 
Bryan accepted because he wished to be the Moses to lead 
the Democratic hosts out of the wilderness. From one side 
he was told to espouse fusion tactics and attach both Demo- 
crats and Independents to himself. If he were the choice 
of both parties he would be elected; if not, a three-cornered 


8 Letter, Bryan to A. B. Farquar, October 3, 1891. All letters 
cited in this article are to be found in the Bryan Papers, Division of 
Manuscripts, Library of Congress. 

¢John D. Hicks, The Populist Revolt (Minneapolis, 1931), pp. 
80-81; Frieda C. Kuester, “The Farmers’ Alliance in Nebraska,” 
(Master’s thesis, University of Nebraska, 1927), pp. 70-74; Helen E. 
Storms, “A Study of the Nebraska State Election of 1890,” (Mas- 
ter’s thesis, University of Nebraska, 1924), p. 46. 
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race would result in a Republican victory.° From another 
side he was told to avoid fusion and play the Democracy 
straight, to show the Democrats who had gone over to the 
Alliance that the Democrats were determined to win.* Bryan 
saw that he had more to gain than to lose by a kindly dis- 
position toward the Independents and proceeded secretly to 
scout the prospects of getting them to nominate him. It was 
not generally known that Constantine J. Smyth of Omaha 
was his go-between in negotiations with Joseph A. Edger- 
ton. Edgerton proved favorably disposed and promised to 
consult other Independents and report to Smyth shortly be- 
fore the Democratic Convention. As soon as Bryan’s nom- 
ination therein appeared probable, Smyth would tell Edger- 
ton because, as Smyth told Bryan, he would not want to 
accept the Independent nomination until certain of the 
Democratic. (The Independent would precede the Demo- 
cratic Convention by one day.) Smyth also told Bryan con- 
fidentially that he would be opposed by those in his own 
party who followed the conservative leadership of Andrew 
Jackson Sawyer and Albert Watkins.’ 


Bryan’s leading contender within the Democracy, 
Charles W. Brown of Omaha, could expect the heavy city 
vote and perhaps draw more votes from Connell than 
Bryan. By late June, however, Bryan appeared a better 
prospect than Brown to most Democrats and even to the 
Republicans because he was favored by the Democratic pro- 
gressives, appealed to Republicans more than any other 
Democratic hopeful, was unidentified with either of the old 
Democratic factions which had been at war for so long, and 
commanded the largest following in Omaha.* Bryan put the 
issue squarely before Brown. Brown might be more avail- 
able than J. Sterling Morton, but Morton’s long service to 
the party deserved reward. Neither the party nor Morton 
owed him anything for his work in the campaign of 1888 
because he had worked for the success of the principle of 


5 Letter, W. T. H. McClanahan to Bryan, May 10; letter, J. W. 
Barnhart to Bryan, July 22, 1890. 

6 Letters, Edwin Faloon to Bryan, September 2, 27, 1890. 

7 Letter, Smyth to Bryan, July 25, 1890. 

8 Lincoln (Nebraska) Daily Call, June 24, 1890. 
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tariff reform rather than for any person. Then, in the 
spring of 1890, he had been promised aid from many quar- 
ters if he himself became a candidate. A campaign would 
earn him many business contacts, perhaps reduce Connell’s 
majority of 1888, possibly result in his own election. He 
would not seek the nomination, however, if either Brown 
or Morton wanted it. The question at hand was who could 
carry the largest vote. The interest of the party came above 
his own, he concluded, and if that interest included his 
nomination he would make as good a race as he could. He 
would pay his own expenses and make a complete canvass 
but could not furnish a dollar beyond that. This was his 
position. Brown replied, swearing friendship and offering 
to help him get the nomination.° 


The preamble of Bryan’s platform reaffirmed his faith 
in Democratic principles and invited all those who believed 
in “free citizens, just laws, and economical government” to 
flock to the Democratic standard. The first plank arraigned 
the Republicans for the “reckless extravagance” of the 
Fifty-first Congress and for their tyrannical rule and ef- 
forts to retain supremacy by fraud and force. The next 
four planks dealt with various aspects of the tariff. Five 
planks dealt with economic questions besides those of gov- 
ernmental economy and the tariff. One condemned subsi- 
dies and bounties; another favored liberal pensions. The 
trust, in all its forms, should be prevented and suppressed. 
Congress should prohibit holding of land by non-residents 
and reserve the public domain for actual settlers. Finally, 
“We demand the free coinage of silver on equal terms with 
gold, and denounce the efforts of Wall Street as against 
the rights of the people.” Four planks concerned changes 
in governmental processes. The first demanded the direct 
election of senators; the second denounced caucus dicta- 
tion; the third castigated the federal election bill; and the 
last denounced the Reed rules of the House.” 


® Letter, Bryan to Brown, June 30; letter, Brown to Bryan, 
July 8, 1890. 
10 Copy in Bryan Papers, Library of Congress. 
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It has been said that Bryan never changed his views 
as expressed in this platform. Nevertheless, he did refine 
his interpretation of some of them. In the light of subse- 
quent events the plank most subject to misinterpretation is 
that on silver. To say that he favored free silver is not 
enough, for in 1890 he had not yet concluded just how 
“free” silver should be. In 1896 he said that his money 
plank of 1890 expressed his views “at that time,” and that 
when he spoke on the money question at all it was to say 
that the use of two metals instead of one would provide 
more money than one alone. Only after the election of 1890 
did he make a study of the money question. 


Whether Bryan was consciously influenced by the In- 
dependent platform when he wrote his own cannot be an- 
swered definitely. It differed from his only in its demand 
for government ownership of railroads and telegraphs and 
for an eight hour day. He stressed the tariff more and the 
money question less; otherwise the appeal of his platform 
was as great to an Independent as to a Democrat. It was 
adopted unanimously in convention. 


Bryan received eighty-six votes on the first ballot, 
with seventy-three scattering among four opponents. After 
the second ballot his nomination was made unanimous.” 
He stood ready, he told the delegates, “to meet in joint de- 
bate, in every county in my district, the champion of high 
taxes, whoever he may be, and I shall go forth to the con- 
flict as David went to meet the giant of the Philistines, not 
relying upon my own strength but trusting to the righteous- 
ness of my cause.” 


Many letters of congratulation contained advice. “Give 
them plenty of low tariff thunder and you will get there,” 
predicted one.’ “Get a hump on you,” suggested another. 
“Speak everywhere—kiss all the babies—you can do it— 
you have mouth enough for both.’”"* Another hoped that 
“among the sturdy bullrushes of Democratic faith a Moses 


ocean Bryan Scrapbook No. 2, Library, Nebraska State Historical 
iety. 

12 Letter, George W. Davy to Bryan, July 31, 1890. 

13 Letter, Edward L. McDonald to Bryan, August 5, 1890. 
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has been discovered to lead the chosen people out of their 
bondage to trusts, tariff abuses, and irrational taxation.” 
The most interesting letter came from an Illinoisan recently 
removed from Lincoln: 
In the great tidal wave we can hear approaching ... I 
hope Nebraska will also wheel into line... . 


I believe it to be her interest to shake off the enormous 
burdens she has hitherto carried, and which have adhered 
to her as closely as the fabled “Old Man of the Sea.” It ap- 
pears to me that the dawn is approaching and that you are 
the morning star of the reformation which is moving fast 
upon your State.15 


Despite the fact that his nomination was generally re- 
garded as an empty gesture, Bryan set out to do his best. 
In a Chautauqua lecture many years later he said he en- 
tered politics by accident and remained by design. He was 
nominated for Congress because no one thought it possible 
for a Democrat to be elected. He was young and new in 
the state; had his district been Democratic the nomination 
would have gone to someone older, of longer residence, and 
of greater merit. In fact he was characterized as the sacri- 
fice upon the party altar, one who had not been in the state 
long enough to learn its political complexion, one upon 
whom a confidence game had been played.** But his fight 
was not altogether hopeless. The major objections to his 
candidacy were two—his youth, for he was only thirty years 
old, and the shortness of his residence in Nebraska. On the 
other hand, the two largest cities of the state, Omaha and 
Lincoln, lay in his district and should return large Demo- 
cratic majorities. He was campaigning on a platform 
which denounced every sort of special privilege and should 


14 Letter, Eli H. Doud to Bryan, July 31, 1890. 

15 Letter, J. J. Kelley to Bryan, August 29, 1890. 

16 Omaha Bee, August 1, 1890. The First District included the 
counties of Cass, Douglas, Gage, Johnson, Lancaster, Nemaha, Otoe, 
Pawnee, Richardson, Sarpy, and Saunders, with a voting population 
estimated at about 70,000. 
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appeal to the downtrodden. Since Connell had voted for 
free silver in Congress he could avoid the money question 
and concentrate on the tariff, on which he was very well 
informed. 


In more than eighty tariff speeches Bryan asked for 
reform rather than for free trade. He arraigned the exist- 
ing system as unrighteous and unconstitutional because it 
took property from one and gave it to another; because the 
benefits of the system went to the manufacturers and not 
to the consumers; because it tended to centralize wealth, 
corrupt legislators, and produce trusts; and because it hurt 
agriculture. He demanded that all raw materials and neces- 
sities of life be placed on the free list. The Democratic and 
Independent press gave his speeches good coverage, and 
many persons took fresh interest in the tariff question as 
a consequence of his campaign. 


Bryan was given a place of honor when the Demo- 
cratic State Convention met in Omaha on August 14. Calls 
for “Hercules Scomp Bryan’’"* were followed by an ovation 
accorded to few and never before to one so young. In a 
speech which proved to be the best in the Convention he re- 
iterated what he considered solid Democratic dogma and 
renewed his challenge to debate any Republican. He favored 
an equal treatment of silver and gold, he said, and the di- 
rect election of senators. He condemned the federal elec- 
tion law. While he considered these issues important, he 
would make his fight primarily on the tariff, and in clos- 
ing, he thundered that the mass of the Republicans were as 
earnest in seeking tariff reform as the Democrats. “They 
had deluded themselves with the belief that the republican 
party was only flirting with organized wealth, and that it 
would finally wed the poor man, but the marriage between 
the grand old party and monopoly has been consummated, 
and ‘what God has joined together let no man put asun- 
der.’” The major issue at the Convention, namely, the 
liquor question, was settled by the acceptance of a plank 


i7 Henry Anselm Scomp was a college professor, who in 1888 
published King Alcohol in the Realm of King Cotton, a history of 
the liquor traffic and temperance movement in Georgia. 
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favoring high licenses and local option. This settlement re- 
flected the sentiment of the majority but was subject to the 
charge that because it opposed a proposed prohibition 
amendment to the state constitution it was an emphatic 
bid for the wet vote, a charge corroborated by the nomina- 
tion for governor of James E. Boyd, whose wet leanings 
were well known." 


Having flung down his gauntlet, Bryan took to the 
stump. On the platform once, twice, or three times a day, 
he visited almost every village, town, and crossroads in his 
large district. At one place he attacked the trusts, at an- 
other the tariff, at another the money power. By speaking 
with what appeared artless simplicity he was reported in- 
vincible. Reports of his efforts spread beyond Nebraska 
into Iowa and Kansas and even into Kentucky, whence 
Henry Watterson sent his compliments.” 


In mid-September, with the campaign half gone, Van 
Wyck declined the Independent nomination, and a much 
weaker candidate hurriedly accepted “the honor.”” Repub- 
lican editors had already been poking fun at “the young 
Mr. Bryan,” as they persisted in calling him. Charles H. 
Gere, editor of the Nebraska State Journal, vented his 
spleen with envenomed barbs. Edward Rosewater of the 
Omaha Bee, at first disturbed, became angered. When Van 
Wyck dropped out, Rosewater counselled Bryan to retire 
and make the election of Connell unanimous. He also asked 
Bryan to define “in a manly way his prohibition proclivities 
and his aristocratic tendencies.” 


When the Republicans formally opened their campaign, 
on September 20, Bryan concluded his still hunt of the 
countryside and invaded Rosewater’s territory. His favor- 
ite approach was to set wet audiences at ease with respect 
to his stand on prohibition and then deplore the silence of 
some of the Republican candidates, especially the guber- 


18 Nebraska State Journal (Lincoln), rang 15, 1890; Arthur 
aon, Western Democrat (New York, 1940), p. 

° Omaha Bee, August 18, 1890; Omaha ‘World-Herald, August 

17, 22, 24, 31; September 3, 6; October 2, 1890; William Jennings 

Bryan, The First Battle (Chicago, 1897), pp. 50, 603. 
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natorial candidate, on the same question, saying that it was 
only proper for the man who went before the public to tell 
his views on matters of vital interest to the people. His at- 
tacks upon the purveyors of patronage and the pampered 
monopolies and his defense of the common people won him 
the support of Gilbert M. Hitchcock of the Omaha World- 
Herald. 


The outstanding event of the campaign was the series 
of debates between Bryan and Connell. The people and the 
press followed these debates intently, and men old enough 
to remember the days of ’58 said that Bryan’s speeches 
reminded them of the “intellectual treats” they had en- 
joyed when listening to Lincoln and Douglas. In the first 
debate, in Lincoln, Bryan came forward to answer Connell 
with a pale face but determined look in his eyes. He was 
suffering from stage fright and feeling a bit nauseated, 
but he quickly won control of himself. The overflowing 
crowd applauded him as he swept away Connell’s conclu- 
sions. It was evident to all that Bryan was by far the 
better speaker and debater. At Omaha,- where two of the 
debates were held, Bryan greatly increased his lead. When 
the audience insisted upon applauding him he told them to 
applaud Connell—he wanted his time to convince them that 
the tariff was a tax.” 


Frantic Republican editors resorted to sneers and in- 
nuendoes. “Mr. Bryan went to church, leaving his mouth 
in the back yard practising on a new tariff speech,” said 
Gere, who suggested that Bryan buy a newly invented auto- 
matic regulator for windmills. Talbot and Bryan, it was 
said, were attorneys for railroads. (Bryan’s law partner, 
Adolphus Talbot, accepted railroad work. Bryan refused 
it.) The World-Herald, too, was criticized for supporting 
Bryan and for shifting its editorial weight to the Demo- 
cratic from the Independent side. The Republicans made 
political capital out of the one good case they had against 
Bryan. On October 18 Bryan had stated that “I am tired 
of hearing about laws made for the benefit of the men who 





20 Nebraska State Journal, October 14; Omaha Bee, October 16, 
18; Omaha World-Herald, September 25, 1890. 
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work in shops.” “Well,” retorted Gere, “there are several 
thousand men who work in shops in this district who are 
very tired of Mr. Bryan.” Bryan may have made the state- 
ment in order to put himself “in solid” with the farmers 
who composed the bulk of his constituents, but the harm 
had been done, and until election day both Gere and Rose- 
water printed his “I am tired” statement daily on their 
editorial pages. The State Master Workman of the Knights 
of Labor advised the Knights of the First District to vote 
for Connell.” Bryan erred by waiting two weeks before ex- 
plaining. He then admitted that he was correctly quoted 
but had meant to say that he was opposed to class legisla- 
tion. He could have put it better had he said that he was 
tired of hearing of the protective tariff as a benefit to 


labor. 


Thousands were turned away from the halls in which 
the last debates were held. The Republicans boldly pulled 
out all the stops. They attacked Bryan’s stand on prohibi- 
tion, accused him of having used a railroad pass, of stand- 
ing down on Nebraska instead of standing up for her, and 
they called Bryan a “calamity howler,” described his “tired 
feeling” as a “Burchardism,” and charged him with being 
“as effervescent as a bottle of soda pop.”” 


During the last few weeks of the campaign Republican 
criticism became particularly strident and abusive. The 
leaders of the Republican party were men who had fought 
in the Civil War; the Democracy was being led by a man 
only thirty years old. As Dr. Jekyll, the versatile Bryan 
ran a Sunday School in Lincoln, filled the pulpit acceptably 
in various churches, and lectured on morality at the 
Y. M. C. A. As Mr. Hyde he favored anything that would 
bring him votes. He objected to statutory prohibition but 
killed a proposal for a banquet of the Lincoln Bar Associa- 
tion by introducing a resolution forbidding the use of wine 
and had delivered a “red hot” prohibition speech in the 
chapel of the state penitentiary. Most startlingly he fre- 
quented saloons with “the boys” and was “hail fellow well 





21 Nebraska State Journal, October 31, 1890. 
22 Omaha Bee, October 12, 26, 29, 31; November 2, 1890. 
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met”’ with the heelers of the Bloody Third Ward in Omaha. 
Bryan replied to these charges by saying that while he hob- 
nobbed with those who drank, he himself never touched 
liquor ; he spoke against liquor from the pulpit, but he was 
campaigning against prohibition not because he approved 
of liquor consumption by others but because prohibition 
meant legislation on an eminently moral rather than po- 
litical question. He did not insist that others accept him 
as a model, and he proved adamant in refusing to interfere 
with the moral habits of others. In that day, political de- 
cisions were often reached near the bar of the Paxton Hotel 
and in Ed Rothery’s saloon on lower Harney Street. Bryan 
frequented these places but invariably drank sarsaparilla; 
in several instances men stopped drinking because of the 
unostentatious example he set. Once a fine old Democrat 
who was so constituted that he should never have taken a 
drink, asked Bryan how to break the habit. “When you get 
all the liquor you want,” said Bryan, “why don’t you call 
for sarsaparilla?” “But Mr. Bryan,” replied the old gentle- 
man, “when I get all the liquor I want I can’t say sarsa- 
parilla.”** For the rest Bryan denied that he was either 
antilabor or a member of the A. P. A.** He said, too, that 
he had given up his railroad pass as soon as he had been 
nominated. Until the last minute the Republicans stressed 
his slighting of all issues in the campaign except the tariff 
and warned the prohibitionists that a vote for the Prohibi- 
tion ticket meant half a vote for Boyd, the Democratic gu- 
bernatorial candidate, who was pledged to vote against 
prohibition legislation. 


The year 1890 was the year of the big drouth and the 
big farmers’ uprising. Those who participated in the cam- 
paign agreed that there had never been such a campaign 
before and thought that there could never be another like 
“the sublime energy of the human tornado which swept the 
prairies from August to November in 1890.” The campaign 


23 Omaha Bee-News, November 28, 1927. 

24The American Protective Association was founded in 1887 for 
the purpose of uniting the American people against the “ever- 
oppressive hierarchy of Rome” and its influence over public institu- 
tions in America. In Nebraska it generally threw its strength to the 
Republican ticket. 
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was one of the most thrilling ever known in the West and 
has remained a tradition in western politics.* 


While rural areas and the country press naturally spon- 
sored the agrarian cause, city dwellers and the metropoli- 
tan press emphasized the liquor question. The latter aroused 
a tremendous amount of bitter feeling and possibly played 
a larger part in Bryan’s election than did the agrarian cru- 
sade. Neither the Republicans nor the Independents, pri- 
marily dry but fearful of antagonizing their wet contin- 
gents, mentioned prohibition in their platforms. The Demo- 
crats opposed it. The Prohibitionists knew they did not 
have a chance but ran anyway. The Nebraska liquor inter- 
ests, representing an investment of almost forty millions, 
were a well organized force and worked mightily against 
amending the constitution. They controlled Omaha and 
supported Boyd for governor. The Omaha Business Men’s 
Association was antiprohibition. Either defeat the amend- 
ment, said these forces, or elect an antiprohibition governor. 


While Boyd was flatfooted against prohibition, the Re- 
publican gubernatorial candidate, L. D. Richards, although 
dry in personal habits and sympathies, proved noncommit- 
tal, while John C. Watson, chairman of the Republican State 
Committee, stated that the question was the most important 
of the campaign. Richards’ refusal to commit himself drove 
Edward Rosewater to deny him the support of the Bee. 
That loss, and defections by both wet and dry Republicans, 
encompassed Richards’ defeat. Connell, on the other hand, 
tried to avail himself of the wet vote. 


William E. “Pussyfoot” Johnson was directed by the 
Prohibitionists to report on the various candidates. He dis- 
claimed that he was ordered to watch Bryan; indeed he 
warned Bryan that a “trade” was being hatched in Omaha 
whereby the Republican “ring” votes would go to Boyd and 


25 Solon J. Buck, The Agrarian Crusade (New Haven, 1920), pp. 
132-133; Storms, op. cit., pp. 77-78. 

26 Omaha World-Herald, September 4, 8, and editorial page from 
September 9 to November 2, 1890; J. Sterling Morton and Albert 
Watkins, History of Nebraska (Lincoln, 1905-1913), IDI, 225-230; 
Victor Rosewater, “Life of Edward Rosewater,” Ms, Nebraska State 
Historical Society), p. 167. 
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the many liquor votes to Connell. Thus prohibition would 
be defeated. Bryan sounded out the Prohibitionists through 
C. C. Munson of Lincoln. He told Munson that he did not 
suppose strong Prohibitionists would vote for him but asked 
that they should not put anything in his way. Munson an- 
swered “that a Prohibitionist could do no better than to 
vote for an honest Christian man” and that Bryan would 
have his vote.** 


Connell had beaten Morton in 1888 by 3,400 votes. 
Bryan won over Connell by 6,713 votes, 8,000 short of a 
majority but a sufficiently large plurality in a normally 
Republican district to earn him years of favorable local 
publicity. Discounting fraudulent Douglas County votes, 
the plurality was nearer 2,500. It has been said that Ne- 
braska did not want prohibition and that the ballot boxes 
were systematically stuffed to give votes to Boyd.** This 
may well be, but the bald conclusion reached by Paxton 
Hibben that “the saloon saved Bryan” is supported only by 
generalities and statements difficult to prove and deserves 
some qualification. According to Hibben, the Omaha Bank- 
ers’ and Business Men’s Association levied an assessment 
of twelve hundred dollars on Connell, who refused to pay. 
Boyd then offered to meet the assessment in exchange for 
support by the Association.*® Such an agreement was not 
made a matter of record, and its authenticity can hardly 
be proved. Yet it smacks enough of reality to be given 
credence. According to Victor Rosewater, son of Edward 








27 Letter, Johnson to Bryan, October 16, 1890. Jesse E. Boell, 
“The Career of William Jennings Bryan to 1896,” (Master’s thesis, 
University of Nebraska, 1929), pp. 51-52. 

28 The vote stood Bryan, 32,376; Connell, 25,663; Root (Inde- 
pendent), 13,066. Details of the election and of the ballot box stuff- 
ing are discussed in Boell, op. cit., pp. 63-84; Morton and Watkins, 
op. cit. ITI, 230-231; Addison E. Sheldon, History of Nebraska (Chi- 
cago, 1931), I, 685; and Storms, op. cit., pp. 88-91. 

29 Paxton Hibben, The Peerless Leader: William Jennings Bryan 
(New York, 1929), pp. 124-125. 
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Rosewater of the Bee, Bryan owed his election not to ora- 
tory but to the drift of the antiprohibition vote to Boyd. 
His father’s work against prohibition, he claimed, opened 
the door of Congress to Bryan.** It cannot be doubted that 
Edward Rosewater’s fight against prohibition weakened 
the Republicans and that the direct appeal of the Demo- 
cratic platform and gubernatorial candidate to the anti- 
prohibitionists gained Bryan some votes. Bryan never so- 
licited the wet vote but plainly stated that he opposed pro- 
hibition. That was enough to satisfy the liquor interests 
and the wet vote but will never be enough to satisfy those 
who believe he took his stand only in order to catch votes 
and who claim that “he never believed in throwing away an 
election for a principle that was not possible of success.’’*' 


Democratic joy over Bryan’s election was ecstatic. Dr. 
George L. Miller, who several months earlier had wanted 
to know “who the hell is Bryan” telegraphed congratula- 
tions. Others wrote about “their boy congressman” and 
“the Henry Clay of Nebraska, defender of the people’s 
right.” Rosewater conceded that “Mr. Bryan is not nearly 
as tired as he might be.”’ Republicans as well as Democrats 
wished him well. He had “crossed the Rubicon,” “overcome 
obsticles,” been given a “hansome” vote, wrote happy if not 
too literate friends. Many praised him because he had made 
a “manly, brilliant and aggressive canvass” and because he 
was “a young man with the young men, representing the 
Masses of the People and not the Select Few.” Morton 
wrote: “The fruit was ripe. You have wisely gathered it 
and because of Tariff Reform as well as because of my re- 
gard for you personally I rejoice and congratulate.”** Mor- 
ton looked upon Bryan’s election to Congress as a more 
hopeful result of the campaign than Boyd’s election as gov- 
ernor. 


For the first time in the history of Nebraska the Re- 
publicans lost an election. Wet Republicans scratched Rich- 
ards, wrote in Boyd, and voted the rest of the ticket 


30 Rosewater, op. cit., p. 171. 
31M. R. Werner, Bryan (New York, 1929), pp. 25-26. 
82 Letter, Morton to Bryan, November 3, 1890. 
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straight, with the result that a thorough Republican state 
victory was achieved except for the governorship. The Re- 
publicans lost their majority in the legislature to the Inde- 
pendents and failed to elect half the number of congress- 
men. Of the three new Representatives, one was an Inde- 
pendent and the second a fusion Democratic-Independent 
candidate. Bryan alone claimed to be a straight Democrat. 


According to the Republicans, Bryan’s election resulted 
from the thirteen thousand “misguided patriots” who “blew 
in” their votes for his Independent opponent, but Bryan’s 
success must be accounted for in other ways. His youthful- 
ness was as much a help as a hindrance. He was well edu- 
cated, was personally presentable, and possessed a marvel- 
ous speaking voice, an ingratiating personality, and a win- 
ning smile. He spoke with a sincerity akin to religious 
fervor and with rare ability simultaneously dramatized his 
causes and popularized himself. He concentrated on issues 
which he sensed would be fundamental, of “paramount” im- 
portance, and he possessed abundant physical strength for 
campaigning. It is difficult to determine whether he was 
a leader or a follower at this time. In either case, both the 
ability to sniff the political air and lead the people into 
new paths and the power to gauge what the people want and 
lead them down the road they have chosen may be termed 
good politics, perhaps statesmanship. His victory in 1890 
came from hard work, a popular stand on the prohibition 
and tariff issues, and his appeal to Farmers’ Alliances— 
symbols of the rising tide of radicalism in the West which 
looked upon him, although a Democrat, as almost one of 
them. In part, too, he was carried along by the general 
Democratic sweep throughout the nation. 


Bryan had told his wife in “strictest confidence” fully 
two years earlier that he would be nominated and elected. 
Since the district was Republican, he argued, he would 
have no trouble getting the nomination. Furthermore, the 
growth of Independent strength would split the Republican 
forces and make possible his election. She had doubted his 
wisdom and opposed his acceptance of any nomination un- 
til he had obtained enough income from his practice to en- 
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able him to leave the law for politics. Now, with his pro- 
phecy realized, she came to believe him possessed of great 
political foresight and a keen reader of the trend of politi- 
cal opinion.** Hitchcock supported her conclusion and closed 
the campaign with a prophecy of his own: 


Let Nebraska congratulate herself on the fact that she 
has an orator who possesses the physical and mental quali- 
ties to make him a remarkable man in the history of the 
nation. And if the World-Herald reads the stars aright, the 
time will come when William Jennings Bryan will have a 
reputation which will reach far beyond Nebraska—and it 
will be a reputation for the performance of good deeds.% 





33 William Jennings Bryan and Mary Baird Bryan, The Memoirs 
of William Jennings Bryan (Philadelphia, 1925), pp. 299-300; Wayne 
C. Williams, William Jennings Bryan, A Study in Political Vindica- 
tion (New York, 1936), p. 57. 

84 Omaha World-Herald, October 16, 1890. 











CANTONMENT MISSOURI, 1819-1820 


BY SALLY A. JOHNSON 


N 1819, the United States Army began to push forward 
an ambitious project, that of proceeding up the Mis- 
souri River into the hostile Indian territories and there 

establishing a series of army fortifications. Halted in 
present-day Nebraska by the approach of winter, the sol- 
diers of the Yellowstone Expeditionary Force began con- 
struction of the first of the projected outposts, Cantonment 
Missouri (later rebuilt as Fort Atkinson). Although vir- 
tually forgotten today, the post itself was a strong one. 
Initially it had the strongest garrison of any fortification 
within the bounds of the United States or her territories at 
that time. As representative of the armed strength of the 
United States, the outpost paved the way for the fur trad- 
ing expeditions who were penetrating the Plains-Rocky 
Mountain region. The efforts of the men of the Sixth In- 
fantry and the Rifle Regiments to build Cantonment Mis- 
souri in October 1819', are colorfully revealed in the or- 
derly books of these two regiments. 


1 Percy M. Ashburn, A History of the Medical Department of the 
United States Army (Boston, 1929), p. 42. 





Sally A. Johnson is curator of history in the Museum of 
the Nebraska State Historical Society. 
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The locale chosen? for the first settlement was “situ- 
ated eight hundred miles above the mouth of the Missouri, 
and one mile above the place called the Council Bluffs, 
where Lewis and Clark held a general council with the In- 
dians . . . It is a bluff of about 100 [feet] higher than the 
surface of the water, and perpendicular on the side adjoin- 
ing the river, which flows at its base; but gradually de- 
scends to the distance of three fourths of a mile on all the 
other sides. The country is prairie for the distance of sev- 
eral hundred miles back, but timbered above and below, 
which renders it the most beautiful spot I have ever seen 
for a fort; the scarcity of wood only prevents it from be- 
ing the first place in the western country. . . . The country 
is entirely prairie, except a small grove on the bank of the 
river, but after you get two or three miles back it is all 
prairie, until you arrive near some other water course.’ 


The exact location of Camp Missouri (later Canton- 
ment Missouri) has never been definitely established; its 
remains probably are buried beneath the overburden of 
successive floods of almost 140 years. .Paul Wilhelm, Duke 
of Wuerttemberg, visited Fort Atkinson and noted that the 
“location first selected was a low point, about three miles 
farther up the stream than the Bluffs, not far from a 
swamp.’* Since 1819 the channel of the Missouri River has 
moved to the east, but the cantonment was probably lo- 
cated on the low terrace between the river bank and the 
higher bluff, where early settlers found trees standing that 
may have been those mentioned in the early orders regard- 
ing the construction of the post.® A dirt road, running east 
and west, today may skirt and may even bisect the original 
buildings. Floods have washed over the post, carrying away 
detritus left when the soldiers removed to Fort Atkinson 





2 Near present-day Fort Calhoun, Nebraska. 

3 Extract from a letter written by an unidentified person at- 
tached to the Yellowstone Expedition, dated November 19, 1819; 
published in the Cleaveland (Ohio) Herald (January 25, 1820). 

4 Paul Wilhelm, Duke of Wuerttemberg, “First Journey to North 
America in the Years 1822-1824,” translated by W. G. Beck, South 
Dakota Historical Collections, XIX, 360. See also Engineer’s map on 
p. 126. 

5 Interview with Mr. Otto Frahm, Fort Calhoun, Nebraska, June, 
1955. 
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and depositing soil over the ruins, but archeological work 
in the area may prove rewarding in conclusively establish- 
ing the site of the first cantonment in Nebraska. 


Although only five of the eight companies of the Sixth 
Infantry had arrived in October, the ground was surveyed 
and the men of the Rifle and Sixth Infantry Regiments 
commenced erecting their barracks. The surgeon of the 
Sixth Infantry, Thomas G. Mower, reported that the posi- 
tion selected “was surrounded by a thick grove of poplars— 
a species of timber known in this country by the name of 
cottonwood. The principal part of the logs and planks used 
in the construction of the barracks was procurred [sic] in 
the immediate vicinity.’” Fifty, eighteen-foot rooms were 
erected for the regiment. The barracks had a perpendicular 
height of nine feet in front and eighteen feet in the rear. 
The roofs were shingled, and one-half of the rooms were 
covered with clapboards. These clapboards, stone for the 
fireplaces, and lime were transported by water from ten or 
twelve miles away. Storehouses, workshops, and hospitals 
were also erected. These and the remaining rooms were 
covered with shingles or boards procured near the canton- 
ment.” 


Company commanders superintended the building of 
their respective quarters. One sergeant, a corporal, and 
sixteen privates, directed by the adjutant, were detailed to 
work on the five rooms on the right line of buildings which 
were designated for the Field and Staff. One sergeant, a 
corporal, and twenty privates finished the quarters of 
Brevet Major Foster,* the medical staff, and the hospital 
rooms.° 


6 Ashburn, op. cit., p. 43. 

7 Ibid. 

8 “Foster, W. S. [William Sewell] ist Lt. 11th Inf., 12 March, 
1812. Capt. 13 Mar, 1813. Trans. to 6th Inf. 17 May, 1815. Major 
4th Inf. 7 July, 1826. Lt. Col. 8 June, 1836. Died 26 Nov, 1839. 
Brevet Major, 15 Aug, 1814, for gal. con. in the defense of Fort Erie. 
Brevet Col, 25 Dec, 1837, for dis. ser. in Florida, and part. in the 
Battle of Okee-cho-kee.” (Hamersley, J. H. S., Complete Regular 
Army Register of the United States for One Hundred Years [1779- 
1879] [Washington, 1880], p. 445). 

® Fort Atkinson Records, Vol. II, Orderly Book 10, November 10, 
1819, pp. 24-25. Typed copy in the Library of the Nebraska State 
Historical Society. 
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On November 3, 1819, the commandant, Col. Henry 
Atkinson, returned to his headquarters at St. Louis,*® con- 
ferring the command of the post upon Lt. Col. Willoughby 
Morgan."' Colonel Morgan, confronted with approaching 
winter, pushed forward the completion of the buildings. 
Shelter was imperative. An unidentified person wrote from 
the post, “We have arrived at a very cold climate—it is in 
the 42nd degree of north latitude, and the immense body of 
open land makes it three degrees colder.’’* 


Working with remarkable speed, considering that trees 
had to be hewn with broadaxes, planks cut by handsaws, 
and stone quarried from limestone bluffs, the Rifle Regi- 
ment completed its quarters and was able to enter them on 
November 23. 


Lt. Col. W. Morgan lauded the “industry and activity 
displayed in the erection of their Quarters, it reflects high 
honour on the Rifle Reg’t., that on all occasions it has en- 
countered hardships, and privations without a murmur in 
all the different marches in which it has performed [,] in 
the almost constant labour in which it has been engaged.”’** 
The remaining troops of the Sixth Infantry moved into 
their barracks at different periods during the month of 
December, although many of the rooms still lacked floors, 
bunks, doors, etc. Once the barracks were erected, Camp 
Missouri officially assumed the name Cantonment Mis- 
souri."* 


The winter of 1819-1820 was an extremely cold one. 





10 Ibid., Department Orders, November 2, 1819, pp. 109-110. 

11 “Morgan, Willoughby, Va. Capt. 12 Inf., 25 Apr, 1812. Maj. 26 
June, 1813. Retained 17 May 1815 as Capt. Rifle Reg. with bvt of 
Maj. from 26 June 1813. Maj 8 Mar 1817. Lt. Col. 10 Nov. 1818. 
Trans. to 6 Inf. 1 June 1821. Trans. to 5 Inf. 1 Oct. 1821. Trans. to 
3 Inf. 31 Jan. 1829. Col. 1 Inf. 23 Apr 1830. Bvt Col 10 Nov. 1828 
for 10 yrs. fai serv. in one grade. Died Apr. 4, 1832.” (Hamersley, 
op. cit., p. 648). 

12 Cleaveland Herald, January 25, 1820. 

18 Fort Atkinson Records, Vol. I, Orderly Book 9, November 22, 
1819, pp. 67-68. 

14 Ibid., Department Orders, November 2, 1819, pp. 109-110. 
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Weather diaries, kept by both Surgeon John Gale,** Rifle 
Regiment, and Surgeon T. G. Mower,” Sixth Infantry, in- 
dicate the mean monthly temperature in January 1820, as 
8.8 degrees; February as 29.4 degrees; and March as 34.1 
degrees.’’ It was essential in such weather that the rooms, 
occupied not only by the soldiers but also by their women 
and children, be heated. Masons were given priority and 
were “on no account to be with drawn from the building 
of the Chimneys until they are finished.’”’** Since sparks 
from the chimneys could easily ignite the post destroying 
the entire settlement and leaving the men and their fami- 
lies destitute in midwinter, orders were issued for the chim- 
neys to be replastered whenever necessary.’® As was true 
of almost every community of the early nineteenth century, 
only the most primitive equipment was available to fight 
fires. 


Throughout the winter months disease decimated the 
ranks of the soldiers. Construction faltered as an increas- 
ing number of men reported for sick call. As late as Feb- 
ruary 1820, the quarters of the Infantry were not com- 
pleted, and constant repairs had to be undertaken in all of 
the rooms. Furniture was insufficient for the quarters; 
some of the Sixth Infantry rooms did not have tables or 
shelving to contain “table furniture and fragments of pro- 
visions.” For a number of days the band room of the Sixth 
Regiment did not have a chimney. Captain Bliss*® made the 


15 “Gale, John. Surgeon’s Mate 23rd Inf. 6 July 1812. Surgeon 
34th Inf. —Aug 1814. Disbanded 15 June 1815. Reinstated as Sur- 
geon’s Mate 3rd Inf. 13 Sept. 1815. Surgeon Rifle Regt, 18 Apr. 1818. 
Major and Surgeon, 1 June 1821. Died 27 July 1830.” (Hamersley, 
op. cit., p. 452). 

16 “Mower, Thomas G. Surgeon’s Mate 9th Inf. 2 Dec. 1812. 
Major and Surgeon 9th Inf. 30 June 1814. Trans. to 6th Inf. 17 May 
1815. Retained as Major and Surgeon, 1 June 1821. Died 7 Dec. 
1853.” (Hamersley, op. cit., p. 653). 

17 Fort Atkinson Weather Diaries, Ms., U.S.D.A. Weather Bureau. 

18 Fort Atkinson Records, Vol. II, O.B. 10, November 10, 1819, 
p. 25. 

19 Ibid., Vol. I, O. B. 9, November 22, 1819, pp. 67-68. 

20 “Bliss, John. ist Lt. 11th Inf. 12 Mar. 1812. Capt. 13 May 
1813. Trans. to 6th Inf. 17 May 1815. Major ist Inf. 15 July 1830. 
Lt. Col. 6th Inf. 30 Sept. 1836. Resigned 6 Sept. 1837. Bvt. Major 
13 May 1823, for ten years faithful serv. in one grade.” (Hamersley, 
op. cit., p. 304). 
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following report of the police for the week commencing 
January 25 and ending January 31: 

. . . In this Regiment (6th) the practice of throwing the 

wash water in front of the Barracks, fish cleaning, etc., pil- 

ing wood in the Rooms, and irregular meals are too much 

practiced Consistantly [sic] with the health and Police of 

the Cantonment. In both Corps the men are in the habit 

of spilling water upon the floor which renders them damp 

and unhealthy. The construction of the bunks in the Rifle 

Regiment does not appear to be calculated for the enforcing 

of a rigid police on account of the vacancy next the floor 

. .. The police in front of the Rifle Corps is generally very 

good, that of the Infantry is bad, the Police of the rear Can- 

not be remedyed [sic] immediately, it will require some at- 

tention as the warm season approaches.?1 

The quarters of the officers may have been in a some- 
what better condition; officers were at liberty to employ 
soldiers not on specific detail in redaubing the cracks be- 
tween the logs, through which the bitter wind blew, and 
building stone jams for the chimneys, in raising them 
higher, and in improving and making comfortable their 
quarters.** Special effort was made to secure stone for the 


jams of the officers’ chimneys. 


During this period whiskey was a regular portion of 
the rations issued to the U. S. soldier. To compensate for 
the arduous labor they were performing, noncommissioned 
officers, musicians, and privates “employed on fortifica- 
tions, in surveys, cutting roads [,] and other constant la- 
bour for longer than ten days’’** were paid fifteen cents 
and allowed an extra gill of whiskey or spirits for each day 
they were so employed. Those cutting planks at the saw 
pit under the direction of Lt. J. McIlvain,** those at work 
on the public buildings, and those at work on the hospital 
were also permitted extra whiskey rations. 


The regiments, racked by sickness, were never able to 
work at full strength, and consequently had pressing need 








21 Fort Atkinson Records, Vol. I, O. B. 13, February 2, 1820, 
pp. 171-172. 

22 Ibid., Vol. I, Nov. 22, 1819, pp. 67-68; O. B. 9, Dec. 8, 1819, p. 76. 

23 Ibid., Vol. II, O. B. 13, January 23, 1820, p. 117. 

24“‘MclIivain, James. Ensign 32nd Inf. 17 May 1813. 3rd Lt. 6 
Oct. 1813. Trans. to 42nd Inf. 11 Jan. 1814. 2nd Lt. 19 July 1814. 
Disbanded 15 June 1815. Reinstated in 6th Inf. 27 Dec. 1815. ist Lt. 
30 April 1819. Resigned 30 Sept. 1828.” (Hamersley, op. cit., p. 621). 
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for their hospitals. Constructed under the direction of 
Major Foster and Surgeon’s Mate Nicoll,*° the Infantry 
rooms were ready for the reception of the sick by Decem- 
ber 20. Although the Sixth Regiment’s hospital was re- 
ported in February as “close and in need of ventilators,” 
that of the Rifle Regiment was mentioned as having a very 
open roof and as being otherwise uncomfortable, particu- 
larly in the kitchen and entry.** A sufficient number of 
able-bodied men may not have been available at this time 
to make the necessary repairs. 


Although constant efforts were made to improve the 
appearance of the post, lumber, tools, and other debris lit- 
tered the grounds and were a source of irritation to the 
Police Officer and the Commandant. Many garrison orders 
refer to the conduct of the police, including a report on 
Christmas Day, 1819, in which the environs of the canton- 
ment were declared to be in a filthy state.** Stakes were 
laid out and orders issued that all filth was to be carried 
from the post at least fifty paces in the rear and placed in 
heaps; none was to be thrown down the banks. These regu- 
lations were directed toward not only improving the mili- 
tary police but also toward safeguarding the health of the 
men. Nevertheless, the soldiers disregarded repeated warn- 
ings, and the trash accumulated within the post limits. At 
length steps were taken to punish offenders. On February 
15, 1820, Sarah Fox,** a washerwoman of Light Company 
B, was tried before a regimental courtmartial. She was 
charged with “throwing and depositing in front of the 
Quarters of Light Company A 6th Infantry, and within the 
limits of its own police, a quantity of foul and dirty water 
on or about the 14th .. .”*® The prisoner, pleading guilty, 


25 “Nicoll, Wm. H. Surgeon’s Mate 6th Inf. 19 Feb. 1817. Post 
Surgeon 28 Jan. 1820. Assistant Surgeon 2 Mar. 1821. Major & 
Surgeon 28 July 1830. Died 5 Mar. 1831.” (Hamersley, op. cit., 
p. 664). 

26 Fort Atkinson Records, Vol. II, O. B. 13, p. 172. 

27 Ibid., Vol. I, O. B. 9, December 25, 1819, p. 85. 

28 Probably the wife of Ichabod Fox, Light Company B, or pos- 
sibly of Private Henry Fox, who was reported as one of those who 
died April 3, 1820, at Fort Osage. 

29 Fort Atkinson Records, Vol. II, O. B. 13, February 15, 1820, 
p. 186. 
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was sentenced to a stoppage of her whiskey rations for ten 
days, which rations were then appropriated for the use of 
the company to which she belonged. She was also ordered 
to be present when her sentence was read at the first Regi- 
mental Parade.*’ 


Each regiment was made responsible for its own vaults 
and ordered to see that its parade in front of the quarters 
was “perfectly free of nuisances for thirty feet.”*' Dissen- 
sion arose over this latter order, which Lt. Col. W. Morgan 
was forced to resolve by issuing the following, February 23: 


It is difficult at this place where work has been usually 
performed by the Corps separately to assign each Corps its 
proper position of labor. The Commandant, however, has 
endeavored to equalize the labour as nearly as possible with- 
out being influenced by any partial consideration or any 
ill grounded Complaints or Clamor. In order to avoid for 
the future any difficulty the Commandant directs that the 
Quarters erected by each Regiment are to be completed or 
repared [sic] by the regiments respectively by whom they 
have [been] erected with the exception of the houses as- 
signed to the Indian Agent which are to be completed or 
repared [sic] by General detail . . . The Police of each Corps 
has the same extent with the Quarters which the Regiments 
have respectively erected or in other words the same extent 
with the Regimental Quarters including half the Gates which 
lie between them.32 


Secretary of War Calhoun wrote April 10, 1820, to 
Colonel Atkinson concerning the refusal of Congress to ap- 
propriate money to carry the troops to their proposed desti- 
nation at the Yellowstone and the decision of the President 
“that the troops shall not progress beyond the Council Bluff 
this year. That, then, being for the present our most ad- 
vanced post its defence must be ample and of a permanent 
character. You will however exercise your discretion in de- 
termining whether the materials to be used in the construc- 
tion of the works and Barracks shall be of stone, brick or 
wood, the two former should be preferred if they can be 
conveniently obtained and are not too expensive, or which, 
you will judge.’’** 

30In consideration of her former correct conduct and general 
good character, the part of her sentence as regarded her appearance 
before a Regimental Parade was remitted. Ibid. 

31 Fort Atkinson Records, Vol. II, O. B. 13, January 3, 1820. 

32 Ivid., Vol. I, O. B. 9, February 23, 1820, p. 135. 


33 Letter, J. C. Calhoun to Col. Henry Atkinson, National Ar- 
chives. 
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Fortunately, a drawing exists of the cantonment as it 
appeared in 1820. The structure was a large one capable of 
housing approximately 1,120 men.** When completed, the 
post resembled a hollow square, the log walls of the quar- 
ters forming the four sides, which were broken by four 
gateways. Over each gateway a projection was built of 
logs, covered with a roof of planks. Divided equally, the 
northern half of the cantonment was occupied by the quar- 
ters and rooms of the Sixth Regiment; the southern half 
belonged to the Rifle Regiment. 


The Rifle Regiment built seven rooms to house twenty- 
four Field and Staff quarters ;*° six rooms were on the west 
side adjoining the gateway, and one was on the east side 
adjacent to the hospital. Two rooms, on the west side next 
to the Field and Staff rooms, were appropriated for the 
use of the Indian Agent; and two rooms on the southeast 
corner of the cantonment became storerooms for the Rifle 
Regiment. The hospital was compused of three rooms that 
adjoined the eastern gateway. The remaining forty rooms 
were occupied by approximately 608 noncommissioned of- 
ficers and privates.** 


Quarters for the Sixth Regiment (the smaller of the 
two regiments) were similar in arrangement to those of 
the Rifle Regiment. Eleven of their rooms were used by 
thirty-four Field and Staff officers; five were located on 
the west side near the gate; one divided room was directly 
to the right of the north projection; and five rooms (one 
divided) were adjacent to the hospital rooms (three in 
number), which were located near the east gateway. Thirty- 
six rooms, five of which were divided, belonged to 460 non- 
commissioned officers and privates.** 


In the center of the cantonment stood two buildings. 
The structure to the right (to the east) consisted of a block 


34 American State Papers (Washington, 1834), II, 37. The ag- 
gregate strength of the two regiments is given as 1126 (p. 35). In 
the table giving the strength of the Ninth Military Department it is 
represented as 1120, an additional seven men being located with 
ordnance at Newport, Kentucky. 

35 Ibid., p. 35. 

36 Ibid. 

3t American State Papers, II, 35. 
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of six rooms; three on the north and three on the south 
side. Five of these rooms were devoted to the general stor- 
age. At the southwest corner was a magazine built of logs. 
As a safeguard for the explosives, a smaller log structure 
was constructed within the magazine to house the muni- 
tions. The second building was slightly larger and con- 
tained eleven rooms. On the west side were the mess and 
kitchen of the Sixth Infantry (two rooms); adjacent to 
these was the schoolroom of the children of the Sixth. Next 
to the schoolroom was the storeroom for the Indian Agent 
and four rooms appropriated for the guard and the pris- 
oners. The remaining four rooms, three on the south and 
one to the north, were storerooms. 


Cantonment Missouri probably presented a fairly at- 
tractive appearance in the spring of 1820. Care had been 
taken to preserve the elm trees that grew within the lines 
marked for the cantonment and those outside the barracks’ 
lines for a distance of two hundred yards when the post 
was initially surveyed in October.** Despite orders to the 
contrary, some damage had been done to these trees in the 
vicinity of the bake houses and quartermaster store at the 
southeast corner. Since many years are required for trees 
to reach their maturity, the soldiers were reminded that 
every precaution was to be taken to save them.** Racks 
were placed in front of the different quarters on which 
wood sections, cut and split outside the cantonment, were 
laid. When melting snow and rain made passage difficult 
through muddy streets, officers were requested to lay walks 
before their company quarters, which would “tend much 
to improve the police of the Barrack rooms and add to the 
comfort of the men.” 


In February the two smith shops of the Rifle and Sixth 
Regiments were ready and placed under the direction of 
the Quartermaster. The previous month, Lt. S. Keeler,* 








38 Fort Atkinson Records, Vol. I, O. B. 9, October 7, 1819, p. 40. 

39 Ibid., O. B. 9, January 3, 1820, p. 89. 

40 “Keeler, Samuel, Jr. Ensign 37th Inf. 30 April 1813. 3rd Lt. 
17 Dec. 1813. 2nd Lt. 7 June 1814. Disbanded 15 June 1815. Rein- 
stated 2 Dec. 1815 in 3rd Inf. ist Lt. 14 May 1818. Died at Canton- 
ment Missouri 27 May 1820.” (Hamersley, op. cit., p. 550). 
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Assistant Commissary of Subsistence, had been placed in 
charge of two bake ovens, which, with the quartermaster 
stores, were located in the southeast corner of the canton- 
ment. Water was obtained from the river, at some danger 
to the men, who were cautioned in February to cut holes 
through the ice only at secure places.* 


With the coming of spring, the hog pens were removed 
120 yards from the cantonment, where the stench would be 
less noticeable; horses, wagons, and cattle that would dis- 
turb the grass were forbidden to enter the walls.*? By May, 
one hundred acres of land were planted in corn, and ex- 
tensive vegetable gardens were started.“ 


Springtime also brought apprehension concerning the 
friendliness of the Indians in the area. Efforts were re- 
doubled to put the post in readiness. The north and west 
gates and projections were assigned to the Sixth Infantry 
for completion ; the south and east received the attention of 
the Rifle Regiment.** Cannon were installed at the projec- 
tions; and the gates, with the exception of the wickets at 
the projections, were ordered bolted shut.* 


Disaster came not from the aborigines, however, but 
from another source — Nature herself. Stagnant water 
standing after the rains had been found not only to be det- 
rimental to health but also had created much inconvenience 
within the post, situated as it was on low ground, near a 
swamp. In May Captain Bliss examined Cantonment Mis- 
souri and submitted the following recommendation for si- 
phoning off the water: 


I examined the Site of the Cantonment as far as I could 
judge of the level without the aid of Instruments, I am of 
opinion that three common sewers are necessary for the 
proper draining off the Cantonment. The first which now 
passes through the west Gateway requires deepening and 
will lead off the water which collects on the west side of the 
Infantry Mess room and the front of the West line of Quar- 


41 Fort Atkinson Records, Vol. I, O. B. 9, February 24, 1820, 
p. 135. 

42 Ibid., O. B. 13, April 1, 1820, April 26, 1820, p. 226. 

48 Letters from Henry Atkinson to J. C. Calhoun, WD-LR 16 
& 17, May 27, 1820; June 19, 1820. 

44 Fort Atkinson Records, Vol. I, O. B. 13, March 5, 1820, p. 199. 

45 Ibid., April 1, 1820, p. 226; April 26, 1820. 
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ters, most of the South line and part of the north line of 
Quarters. The Second to be opened through the north gate- 
way should extend to the ditch under the south fence of the 
Gardens of Companies (I) (C) & (H) (Infy) and through 
that ditch to the river [;] it will lead off the water which 
collects in front of those companies and of Company (G) 
Infty. The third Sewer may be dug through the east gate- 
way to the river and will lead off the water collecting in 
front of the Hospitals and about the public Store houses. 
As these Sewers or drains are calculated for the general 
benefit the police Officer is of Opinion the Labour should be 
general and common to the garrison. It may be proper to 
add that on some future occasion they should be covered 
where they pass out, and at the Same time the principal 
passages be turnpiked with sand from the river bank and 
thereby much improved in police at all Seasons. In order 
however, to reap the most material advantages from these 
proceedings the Police Officer recommends that there be a 
shallow ditch or ditches 20 feet in front and parralell [sic] 
to the Quarters of each Corps which will lead the water into 
the Common Sewers... From these ditches the ground may 

be sloped both ways, the Surplus dirt thrown into the hol- : 
lows, & the Slope next the Quarter covered with river sand.+é 


Efforts were made to carry out the recommendations 
of Captain Bliss, but even the deepest sewers could not 
carry away the muddy Missouri in flood. On about June 
10 or 11, the Corps were forced to seek higher grounds on 
the bluffs,*7 whence they watched the brown waters sweep 
over their gardens and homes. Every exertion was made 
to rescue the lumber, tools and other equipment that re- 
mained undamaged after the river subsided, but the troops 
were never to rebuild this first cantonment, the scene of 
so much disease, suffering, and death. In his letter of June 
19, 1820, Colonel Atkinson wrote Secretary of War Cal- 
houn: 

The unusual quantity of snow that fell, high up on the 
Missouri, last winter, has produced a greater rise in the 
river, by many feet, than has ever been known before. All 
the first bottom land is inundated, and our cantonment un- 
fortunately shares the same fate. We have pitched our Camp 
on the Bluff, and are engaged in bringing up the materials 
of the Cantonment to rebuild.4s 
On the bluff the soldiers began to construct what was 

eventually to become Fort Atkinson, an outpost that saw 


46 Fort Atkinson Records, Vol. III, O. B. 12, May 22, 1820, pp. 
222-223. 

47Jbid., Vol. III, O. B. 12, June 11, 1820, p. 234. 

48 Letter, Henry Atkinson to Calhoun, June 19, 1820, National 
Archives, War Department, Letterbook 17. 
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the arrival and departure of Hugh Glass, Jedediah Smith, 
Jim Bridger, and other names famous in the story of the 
West. 














Dr. Samuel B. McPheeters in uniform 
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A YOUNG MEDICAL OFFICER’S LETTERS 
FROM FORT ROBINSON AND FORT 
LEAVENWORTH, 1906-1907 


EDITED BY WILLARD E. WIGHT 


HE emergence of the United States as a world power 

following the Spanish-American War and the acquisi- 

tion of “overseas” territories brought many branches 
of the government face to face with the need for expanded 
facilities. For none was this more evident than for the 
United States Army which was called upon to furnish men 
and materiel for the defense of the tropical islands so re- 
cently added to the area of national influence. 


The Medical Department of the United States Army 
had long supplemented its meager allotment of surgeons 
with doctors who contracted their services to the govern- 
ment and were thus denominated “contract surgeons.” The 
increased demand for the services of the Medical Depart- 
ment and its consequent expansion of personnel resulted in 
the establishment of the Medical Reserve Corps in 1908. 
The enabling act provided for the assignment of members 
to active service and for commission of contract surgeons 
in the corps. “All applicants for the Corps were to be first 





Willard E. Wight is a member of the Social Science Depart- 
ment, Georgia Institute of Technology, Atlanta, Georgia. 
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examined as to their physical, mental, and moral qualifica- 
tions and to be commissioned only if satisfactory.”' Thus 
was the Medical Department able to supplement its small 
regular personnel of three hundred and twenty-one officers. 


Histories of the military establishment have usually 
been written by members of the regular army and remi- 
niscences of army life, except for war time service, have 
been written by those whose profession it was. Life in the 
peacetime army has rarely received attention. The letters 
here presented give a closeup view of army life during its 
less glamorous period through the eyes of one who did not 
select the army as a career. While the true aura of the 
frontier had vanished from the two posts where Dr. Mc- 
Pheeters* saw service, they yet retained remnants sugges- 
tive of their earlier history. 


The problems of adjusting to the “army routine” which 
are described are more or less duplicated each time a re- 
serve officer of today reports for duty to his first post. 
The question of satisfactory housing and “housekeeping”’ 
must be solved, the “niceties” of the service learned and 
observed, and the code of conduct acquired in civil life must 
be adapted to the new situation. 


1Percy M. Ashburn, A History of the Medical Department of 
the United States Army (Boston, 1929), pp. 89, 247-249. 

2 Samuel Brown McPheeters was born June 22, 1880, at Rock- 
bridge Baths, Virginia, the son of the Reverend William M. and 
Emma Gold (Morrison) McPheeters. Following his graduation from 
Washington and Lee University in 1900, he received his medical de- 
gree from Washington University in 1906. From October 17, 1906, 
to July 22, 1908, he served as contract surgeon. On the latter date 
the contract was annulled, and he was appointed first lieutenant, 
Medical Reserve Corps, with rank from July 7. He was honorably 
discharged in thé same grade June 3, 1909. His service at Fort 
Robinson was from October 25, 1906 to January 16, 1907, when he 
was transferred to Fort Leavenworth. McPheeters left for the Philip- 
pine Islands with the Thirtieth Infantry Regiment and arrived there 
August 4, 1907 and returned to the States January 15, 1909. During 
World War I, he served as first lieutenant in the Medical Corps. 
Later he was associate physician of the Tuberculosis Sanitarium, 
Catawba, Virginia, and chief of the Mobile Chest Clinic, Alabama 
State Board of Health. (Letter, Adjutant General, Department of 
the Army, to the writer, December 18, 1952; letter, secretary, Wash- 
ington and Lee University Alumni, Inc., to the writer, March 25, 
1953. ) 
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[Undated, but the envelope is 
postmarked, St. Louis, Missouri, 
Oct. 11, 1906]* 

Dear Folks* 


I have been delaying a letter to you in the hopes of 
telling you definitely about a proposition I have on hand. 

In consequence of the sending of army surgeons to 
Cuba,°® the Govt is engaging contract surgeons to serve at 
the posts in this country. The contract is for a service of 
six months, is renewable at the option of both parties, and 
pays $150.00 a month, quarters and mileage. I have put in 
my application and received a letter from the Surgeon Gen- 
eral’s office saying that my name is on the list and that I 
will be notified by telegraph in case I receive an appoint- 
ment. 

The reasons with which I am seeking this service will 
be obvious to you. I have no idea of course of going into 
the army permanently but if I can save $500.00 or $600.00 
[sic] dollars, get some very good experience, Though not 
equal to that I am getting in the City Hospital, get the 
prestige that comes from having been an army surgeon, it 
seems to me to be worth while. Every one advises me to 
take the position if I can. I believe I have a good chance 
of getting it. I should like to hold the position for two 
years so that I can pay off what I owe and have enough to 
start in for myself. Then there is the possibility of getting 
into the Marine Hospital Service, which gives a man the 
best medical education obtainable in this country and 
abroad and pays well at the same time. These are the ideas 
which I am seeking to get in the service. 


Yr. devoted Son, 
S. B. McPheeters 


3 The manuscript letters are in the William M. McPheeters Col- 
lection, Columbia Theological Seminary, Decatur, Georgia. 

4William Marcellus McPheeters (1854-1935) graduated from 
Washington and Lee University and Union Theological Seminary. 
He was ordained in 1879 by the Montgomery Presbytery and was 
a member of the faculty of Columbia Theological Seminary from 
1888 to 1932 when he became professor emeritus. He was a prolific 
writer of tracts and articles and served as editor or associate editor 
of many Presbyterian publications. In October, 1878, McPheeters 
married Emma Gold Morrison by whom he had two sons and two 
daughters. (E. C. Scott, Ministerial Directory of the Presbyterian 
Church, U. 8. 1861-1941 [Austin, Texas, 1942], p. 488.) 

5“In 1906, threatened uprisings in Cuba caused intervention by 
the United States under the terms of the Platt Amendment, and the 
Army was sent back there after an absence of four years. Cuba was 
this time occupied for two years, and the troops were then with- 
drawn permanently.” (Ashburn, op. cit., p. 248.) 
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Ft. Robinson, Neb. 
Oct. 25, 1906 


Dear Folks: 


I arrived here at about ten o’clock. Went to head- 
quarters and reported to Col. Auger® the commandant. He 
knows Aunt Mary Scott very well. I find that Capt. Robt. 
Paxton’ is stationed here, but is away at present with the 
troops who have been sent after the Indians who are caus- 
ing some trouble.* The other doctor at the post accompa- 
nied the troops. I would have [had] to have gone in his 
place if I had not missed connection in Kansas City and 
gotten here a day late. As there is a likelihood of several 
months campaign and the weather is cold I am glad it 
turned out as it did. The officers here are very nice and 
cordial. I have met only a few as yet. I like the place very 
much thus far and the people. 


I am quartered at the hospital at present as the offi- 
cers messes are broken up at present on account of the ab- 
sence of the troops. I believe this experience is going to 
be fine. 


6 Jacob Arnold Augur (1849-1909), son of Brevet Major-General 
Christopher Colon Augur, graduated from West Point June 15, 1869, 
at which time he was commissioned second lieutenant of the Fifth 
Cavalry. Most of his service was on the frontier and in Indian coun- 
try, except for the period 1883-1887 when he was instructor of cav- 
alry tactics at West Point. Augur became the colonel of the Tenth 
Cavalry in 1902 and accompanied that unit to the Philippines where 
he died at Fort William McKinley. (George W. Cullum, Biographi- 
cal Register of the Officers and Graduates of the U. 8. Military 
Academy at West Point [Boston, 1891], III, 130; Official Army 
Register for 1907 [Washington, 1907], p. 138; Official Army Register 
for 1910 [Washington, 1909], p. 578.) 

7 Robert Glasgow Paxton (1865-1930), a native of Virginia, grad- 
uated from the Military Academy, June 12, 1887, when he was com- 
missioned second lieutenant of the Tenth Cavalry. After he had 
risen to the rank of major in that branch, Paxton transferred to the 
Quartermaster Corps. He retired at his own request after thirty 
years’ service but was recalled to active duty during World War I. 
(Cullum, op. cit., ITI, 411; Official Army Register for 1907, p. 138; 
Official Army Register for 1930 [Washington, 1930], pp. 843, 948.) 

8A band of approximately three hundred Ute Indians under the 
leadership of Appah, their chief, had left the Uinta and Ouray 
Agency, at Whiterocks, Utah, determined to locate in the Big Horn 
country of South Dakota. As the band worked its way across the 
country, the settlers became anxious, and the Governor of Wyoming 
telegraphed to President Roosevelt. The net result was that United 
States troops were sent out to persuade the Utes to go to Fort 
Meade. Major Grierson was sent with two troops of the Tenth Cav- 
alry commanded by Captains Johnson and Paxton. (Annual Reports 
of the Interior, 1906, Indian Affairs [Washington, 1907], p. 368; 
New York Times, November 5, 1906.) 
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Love to Mother and Mary, Charles and Emma Gold.’ 
Yr. devoted Son, 
S.B. McPheeters 


Fort Robinson, Neb. 
Nov. 13, 1906 
Dear Folks: 


I have not had the pleasure of hearing from you since 
I came here, but I want to thank you for sending me the 


papers. 


Every one has been most kind to me here. My patients 
are all doing very well and I have had quite a lot of work 
to do without being crowded. They are all [an] unusually 
nice crowd of people here. There are only a few unmarried 
officers here but I like those I have met very much. 


The climate is magnificent and agrees with me ad- 
mirably. I think I am going to have a profitable experi- 
ence. 


Mother writes me that Tom Kirkpatrick’® has offered 
to have me transferred to Fort Moultrie. That is very kind 
of him. I should like the best in the world to be where I 
could see you all once in a while. But I could do that very 
little oftener than I can here and I would be cooped up on 
a small island. Here I am in an open country with a mag- 
nificent climate that agrees with me well. So far summers 
do not agree with me so well. So I think I had better stay 
here where I can be out of doors riding and shooting and 
building up physically, though I am not sick at all. So I 
hope that I will not be transferred from here. 


The troops are coming back from the Indian cam- 
paign the Indians having come to terms. It seems to be 
the opinion here that the grievances of the Indians were 
just and the Indians were acting within their right except 


® Sisters and brother of McPheeters. 

10Thomas Jellis Kirkpatrick (1868-1936), a graduate of the 
Medical School of the University of Virginia, was appointed assistant 
surgeon, Medical Department, November 6, 1895. In 1919 he retired 
with rank of colonel as the result of disability in line of duty. He 
was stationed at Fort Moultrie, South Carolina, until November 28, 
1906, when he left there for duty in Washington. (Official Register 
for 1906 [Washington, 1906], p. 41; Official Register of the Army for 
1937 [Washington, 1937], p. 1055; Letter, the Adjutant General fo 
the writer, December 18, 1952.) 
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for shooting some game and breaking the game law. The 
Gov’t sent out about four times as many troops as there 
were Indians to make sure that there would be no trouble. 
They then agreed that the Indians should remain in winter 
quarters at Fort Meade [South Dakota] and should send 
a deputation to Washington to lay the case before the Presi- 
dent. The whole complaint of the Indians was that they 
had been taken off of their old reservation and had been 
sent to a reservation where they could not earn a living 
from the land. So the Indians left. They harmed nobody. 
They said they were American citizens and could go where 
they pleased and they said they would die before they would 
go back to Utah. So they finally compromised and went to 
Fort Meade and they will send a delegation to see the 
President." 


Captain Paxton returned yesterday. He has asked me 
to quarter with him. That’s fine. Isn’t it? 


I am glad to say that in a fair degree I am maintain- 
ing my own standards and am gaining the appreciation of 
these people. I have been reading the book of Joshua. He 
was a fine sturdy Christian wasn’t he? Joshua 1:9." gives 
me great comfort. 


Love to Mother, Mary, C. & E.G. 
Yr. devoted Son, 
S.B. McPheeters 


I expect to perform my first major operation Saturday. It 
will be an operation for inguinal hernia. 


S.B. McP. 


Fort Robinson, Neb. 
Nov. 20 1906 
Dear Folks: 


We are having zero weather here; or rather the ther- 
mometer has once registered zero and has been between 
that and 10° above for some days. One would never know 
it however unless he saw the thermometer. I am now stay- 
ing with Captain Paxton and every morning at [seven] I 


11 Chiefs Red Cap and Black Whiskers were to see President 
Roosevelt. (New York Times, November 7, 1906.) 

12 “Have not I commanded thee? Be strong and of good courage; 
be not afraid, neither be thou dismayed; for the Lord thy God is 
with thee withersoever thou goest.” 
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have to go over and take sick call at 7:15 A.M. A strong 
wind blows down the valley and your ears and hands reg- 
ister a low temperature. But when the breeze lets up you 
scarcely notice the cold. I like the climate immensely. | 
am feeling fine. I have an appetite enough for two. 


The people here have been very kind to me and things 
have gone smoothly enough for the most part but they are 
not well acquainted to [sic] Calvinistic view of things here. 
However I believe I shall make it all right. 


This is a fine post. There are a nice crowd of officers 
here. The colored troops are more easily kept under disci- 
pline than the white troops are. 


I had a glorious ride this afternoon on one of Capt. 
Paxton’s horses. I covered about ten miles. I did not wear 
an — and felt as warm as toast. The climate is won- 
derful. 


I have not had a letter from home for some time now. 
Tell Charles that he owes me a real good letter. The one 
he wrote me does not count. It was nothing but a scrap of 
a letter. He had plenty of time. He ought to write a real 
long letter. 


I get the papers you have been sending me and read 
them with great pleasure. 


Love to all. 
Yr. devoted Son, 
S.B. McPheeters 
Fort Robinson, Neb. 
Jan. 14, 1907 
Dear Folks: 


I have received your letters today. I am ashamed of 
myself for having allowed so much time to go by without 
having written home. I have been very busy of late but 
could have written had not a strange disinclination to write 
letters come over me. 


I get up and go to the hospital and take sick call at 
7:15 A.M. At this time all enlisted men and non-com. offi- 
cers who are ailing report and are prescribed for and as- 
signed to duty, quarters or the hospital as the case may be. 
I get through a little after 8:00 A.M. and come back for 
breakfast and return to the hospital at 9:00 A.M. Here I 
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see patients of one sort and another until about 11:00 A.M. 
The rest of the morning and two or three hours in the 
afternoon are taken up in making calls at the houses of 
officers and non-com. officers. Night before last I was up 
until 3:00 A.M. on a confinement case and worked until 
6:00 P.M. yesterday. I left here yesterday at 3:30 and rode 
to Crawford” to assist in an operation. It is three miles to 
Crawford and the thermometer was below zero, but I en- 
joyed the ride. We lunch at 1:00 P.M. and dine at 6:30. 
By the way you are mistaken if you think board is pro- 
vided officers. My mess bill was $30.20 last month. Quar- 
ters only are provided. In the evening I usually make a 
social call or so. They are very particular about these mat- 
ters in the service. 


Sunday I go to church when I can. This has been less 
than half of the time so far. I am busy a good part of the 
day & usually read in the afternoon and evening. I enjoy 
the papers you send very much. Were it not for them I 
should be at a loss what to do with the time. 


Every afternoon when I can I go horseback riding. 
There have been only a few days when the weather did not 
permit this. It was 14 below zero last night and has been 
10 below all day. 


The 10th Cavalry is ordered to the Philippines. I do 
not know whether I am going with them or not yet. I hope 
I am. I want to see the Islands and Japan and if I can 
come back by the eastern route, I shall have been around 
the world and be saving as much money as I am now. 





The Lity Digest is coming regularly. Pleases me very 
much. I have been wanting to take some weekly periodical. 
I have access to the club but do not go there much. Thank 
C. for the handkerchief he sent me and Mary for the pic- 
tures. I was especially glad to get the one of her and E.G. 













I paid my subscription to the salary of the Pres. of 
Clinton College today. Sent a check to Prof. Spencer." 






I continue in fine health and am enjoying my work. 
Two years will be enough for me. 












18 Crawford, a village in Dawes County, Nebraska, had a popula- 
tion of 731 persons in 1900 and by 1910 had risen to 1,323 persons. 
(Bureau of Census, Thirteenth Census of the United States Taken 
in the Year 1910 [Washington, 1913], III, 27.) 

14A. E. Spencer (d. 1939) was a Presbyterian minister. In 1906 
he was pastor of the church at Rome, Georgia, and in 1907 was 
— Hépewell Church, Claussen, South Carolina. (Scott, op. cit. 
p. ) 









Above—Ninth Infantry troopers going on guard, 
Fort Robinson, about 1900 


Below—Ninth Infantry troopers at reveille, Fort Robinson, 
about 1900 
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I shall not be remiss in writing again if I can help it. 


Love to Mother, Mary, C. and E.G. I shall kept [sic] 
your confidence regarding C. 


Yr. devoted Son, 
S.B. McPheeters 


Fort Leavenworth, Kas. 
Feb. 19, 1907 
Dear Folks: 


It seems quite a while since I heard from home. How 
are things going what is the news about the house? How 
is C. coming with his Sunday School? and Mary with her 
music? What are you doing these fine days? How I would 
like to get a schedule of the daily program of each of you. 


Nothing very exciting has been happening here since 
I last wrote there is not a great deal of sickness though 
considerable grippe. My medical duties do not require me 
to work after lunch except to teach a class of the hospital 
corps for an hour five times a week. 


I have had to furnish my rooms here. I got a bed mat- 
tress and pillows from the Quartermaster. I will return 
them when I leave. I borrowed some chairs and bought 
some bed clothes, towels and a flat topped desk. The latter 
is very nice and will do for my office when I start out. It 
is Flemish oak and cost $14.00. I think that as soon as I 
can get together $500.00 I shall go back to St. Louis. I am 
enjoying my experience in the army and am glad I went 
in but I do not care for it as a permanency or rather I do 
not feel that a man can make the best of himself in the 
service. 


I hope they will move me around a good deal as I want 
to see the country. I would like to see the Philippines, 
Haiwai [sic], Guam, Japan, China, as well as our Western 
Coast, and come back by way of the Suez Canal with Uncle 
Sam paying my traveling expenses and $150.00 a month 
besides. You bet I would and I expect I will. If they send 
me to the Philippines, it will be for two years, but I will 
resign before the time is up and pay [my] own way back 
or try to get a job as Surgeon on some line Steamer and 
make expenses. 


I rarely go out in the evening here. I try to read medi- 
cine, though I seem to make slow progress. In the after- 
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noon I read and walk. Sometimes drive or ride officers 
horses. I got some skating a week or so ago. I am not 
meeting people very much in a social way as I am shy on 
clothes, want to study and am not inclined to do it and I 
am not strong on Society. 


I have got to buy a dinner coat as I have to have some- 
thing besides a dress suit to call in. I ought to have a dress 
uniform but I am not going to buy one if I can avoid it as 
one costs about $65.00. 


I have begun to keep a diary and chronicle my daily 
experiences.** I believe it will be interesting in after years. 
If I go to the Philippines I am going to buy a kodak. 


Will you tell Father that I am going to subscribe to 
the Bible Student and Teacher.’* I never got those Presby- 
terians he mailed to Fort Robinson though I sent some 
stamps, and I have never gotten a copy of the Literary 
Digest though I have written the publishers. 


Tell Charles if he can’t secure writing material in 
Columbia, I’ll send him some. 


Love to all. 
Yr. devoted Son, 


S.B. McPheeters 


P.S. I enclose some letters that may interest you. 


Fort Leavenworth, Kas. 
Mrch. 6 1906 [1907] 
Dear Mother: 


I am sorry to hear that you have been so miserable of 
late. I wish I could advise you of something that would 
make you well. I suppose your dietetic experiences have 
made you somewhat skeptical about the virtue of dieting 
rigidly. Well it does look as though things are topsy turvey 
as regards principles of diet in your case. I believe in your 
stomach tube and vomiting. 


ws Your letter gave me great pleasure. It had some news 
in it. It must be a great pleasure to you to have C. and 
E.G. in the house. They keep things more lively. 


15 The diary, if kept, is not now extant. 
16 The Bible Student and Teacher was published at Columbia, 
South Carolina, from 1904 to 1913. 
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The other night I went coon hunting. It was a beauti- 
ful moonlight night. The party consisted of two officers 
besides myself and a negro named Jordan who was the 
guide, man of all work, director of the hunt, master of the 
hounds, expert hunter, and character study all combined. 
We tramped for about 15 or 20 miles. Got two coons, and 
ceased about 4:00 A.M. having been out 7% hours. It was 
an interesting and enjoyable experience. As I had been out 
target shooting all afternoon, I made quite a day of it. 


One of the doctors is away on special duty and I am 
using his pony. I have to pay $5.00 a month to a man to 
look after him and that is all he costs me. I have had him 
only since Monday. I expect to get a great deal of pleasure 
from riding. He is a good pony but has the most sus- 
picious disposition I ever saw. 


I have several interesting cases on hand now. I am 
reading some medicine every day and so far I am making 
some progress in that line. 


I had the carpenter at the Hospital make me a chest 
as my trunk and suit case are not spacious enough to carry 
my stuff. 


You ought to see what they call the bed roll for field 
service. It consists of a piece of canvas to cover a cot, 
chair and table which fold up into the smallest space you 
can imagine, bedding, etc., and it all rolls up into about the 
space of a narrow mattress rolled on itself. This is for 
field service. 


I hope Father’s trip to New York was successful. 


Love to all, 
Yr. devoted Son, 


S.B. McPheeters 


Fort Leavenworth, Kas. 
Mrch 15 1907 
Dear Father 


Your letter of the 9th inst was received and read with 
much pleasure. I had begun to wonder why I was not hear- 
ing from you but I supposed you were busy. I have been a 
little luckless in the matter of letters of late. 


I am much obliged to you for sending me the Presby- 
terians. I am very glad to get such literature. I want to 
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ask your advice on the purchase of “A Dictionary of the 
Bible” by Dr. Jno. D. Davis*’ advertised in the Bible Stu- 
dent. I am going to get something of the kind. I do not 
see the Earnest Worker.** I should be very glad to read 
your articles and wish you would send me copies of the 
magazines containing them. 


You will probably be surprised and certainly be grati- 
fied to know that I could not obtain a seat in Chapel last 
Sunday night. The chaplin’® [sic] conducts services of 
the “good music-stereoptican-moral talk” type. He is earn- 
est and industrious and a good writer, a good talker but not 
a profound thinker. He is the Y.M.C.A. type. He is very 
well thought of. I heard one officer say that he was the 
only chaplin in the army that was worth a damn. I don’t 
know how general his views regarding chaplins. The chap- 
lain at Robinson was a negro.** He was very well thought 
of by the officers and was said to have considerable in- 
fluence with the soldiers. 


Sat up all night last night with a young man a major’s 
son who is dying slowly of uremia. I am Officer of the Day 
(O.D.) today and have put in a good deal of time sleeping. 
I gave an anaesthetic yesterday for an operation and as- 
sisted in another so feel that I had a good day’s experience. 


The past week until yesterday has been rainy and 
damp so have not gotten out much. The climate of Western 
Nebraska is the finest I ever saw. 


17 John D. Davis, A Dictionary of the Bible, with Many New and 
Original Maps and Plans and Amply Illustrated (Philadelphia, 1903). 

18 The Earnest Worker; A Journal for Sunday School Teachers 
and Leaders began publication in Richmond in 1870. 

19 John Thomas Axton (1870-1934), son of John and Matilda L. 
(Webb) Axton, was graduated from Middlebury College. He served 
as general secretary of the Young Men’s Christian Association, 1893- 
1902. Appointed to the chaplaincy of the United States Army in 1902 
with the rank of captain, he became chief of chaplains with the rank 
of colonel in 1920 and retired in 1928 for disability in line of duty. 
In March, 1907, he was chaplain of the Eighteenth Infantry Regi- 
ment at Fort Leavenworth. (Official Register for 1906, p. 87; Offi- 
cial Army Register, January 1, 1929 [Washington, 1929], p. 719; 
Official Army Register, January 1, 1935 [Washington, 1935], p. 1021; 
letter, Adjutant General to the writer, December 18, 1952.) 

20 William Thomas Anderson (1859-1934), was born in Texas 
and graduated from Howard College and the Cleveland Homeopathic 
Hospital College. He was appointed to the chaplaincy from Ohio 
with the rank of captain on August 16, 1897. In 1910 he was retired 
for disability in line of duty. In October, 1906, he was chaplain of 
the Tenth Cavalry at Fort Robinson. (Official Register for 1906, p. 
87; Official Register for 1911 [Washington, 1911], p. 440; Official 
Army Register, 1935, p. 1021; letter, Adjutant General to the writer, 
December 18, 1952.) 
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I am sorry to learn of Tom’s coup d’etat but glad he 
got back again. Poor boy! He is having as hard a time 
learning wisdom as I did. It comes high to some of us but 
it’s worth the price. Tom’s statement that “the only re- 
quest I will make of you is to help me out in a financial 
way” recalls to mind that pathetic ballad entitled, “All | 
want is a hundred million dollars.” 


What do you think of the movement for Simplified 
Spelling? On the whole I believe it is a good thing, tho I 
do not take to some of the changes much. The Board sent 
me some of their literature the other day. I suppose you 
have gotten the same thing. 


I inclose a check to induce C. to send me a statement 
of what I owe him. You [said] he let you have part of the 
money and I borrowed from you. So I do not know exactly 
how much I owe him and how much I owe you. How are 
your houses coming on? 


Love to Mother, M.C. and E.G. 
Yr. devoted Son, 
S.B. McPheeters 


P.S. I am sorry to hear you confess your opposition to do- 
mestic reform and vent such sarcasm on the mistakes of 
maiden enterprises. 

S.B. McP. 

















The American Cowboy: The Myth & The Reality. By Joe 
B. Frantz and Julian Ernest Choate, Jr. (Norman: 
University of Oklahoma Press, 1955. xiii + 232 pp. 
Illustrations, notes, bibliography, and index. $3.75.) 


At times this little book appears almost overawed by 
the task it attempts. Often in the course of the narrative 
the authors disclaim competence or refuse to express judg- 
ment on some matter. They start the preface in this vein, 
quoting J. Frank Dobie as beginning a book review with 
“Good Lord? Another book about a cowboy? What on 
earth for!’ Then they diffidently give their two reasons 
for this particular book. 


One of these reasons is to examine the cowboy in re- 
lation to all of western history rather than to treat him as 
an isolated phenomenon. The other is to make a critical 
analysis of the literature on the cowboy. The great weak- 
ness of the book is perhaps a manifestation of the modesty 
of the authors, or it may be caused by forces over which 
they have no control. At any rate they compressed their 
treatment of two rather considerable topics into 201 short 
pages. Certainly the book does not satiate. It leaves you 
hungry for more as a good book should, but the desire for 
more is deeper than regret that a well written, well devel- 
oped work comes to an end before you are ready to lay it 
down. The reader feels that more needed to be said. If the 
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book must be this short it might well have been confined to 
one or the other of the two topics with which it deals. 


The first part, that dealing with the cowboy in his re- 
lation to western history, is the best part of the book. In 
this section the last chapter, “Other Frontiers” is the best 
and it is a very good best. The first seven chapters had set 
the stage for it, describing quite adequately the things that 
constitute the cowboy as he is known to modern America. 
In them the environment that created the cowboy type, the 
work of the cowboy, the kind of society in which he lived 
and the penchant of that society for violence are described 
to make a comprehensible picture of the cowboy as he was. 
Then in “Other Frontiers” the relation of the cowboy to 
the whole West is brought to the reader’s attention. The 
proximity of the cowboy in time and space to trapper, buf- 
falo hunter, gold miner, Indian scout, railroad builder, sod 
buster, and the other inhabitants of the frontier is im- 
pressed upon him. The authors point out that in our cur- 
rent cowboy tradition the western movie or the western 
story may from time to time introduce Indian, hunter, or 
other noncowboy character for contrast and local color, 
but the intruder is not allowed to make much of an impact 
on the cowboy or his way of life. The cowboy remains a 
creature apart living in a world peopled only by horses, 
cows and other cowboys. This was not the case. The other 
frontiers had a profound effect on the cowboy and the way 
he lived and acted in different times and different places. 
The impact of these other frontiers is brought out so con- 
vincingly that it makes one wish for the impossible and 
want the authors to supply him with statistics as to the 
number of cowboys who turned gold miner or stage coach 
driver ; or the number of bull whackers, buffalo hunters or 
other frontier characters who became good cowboys. Prob- 
ably most revealing of all would be a study of the number 
of men who easily and naturally changed from cowboy, to 
miner, to freighter, to railroad man, to buffalo hunter, to 
farmer and back two or three times as the open range blos- 
somed and then came to an end. 


The second part of the book is less satisfactory. In part 
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this is because the section on literature accomplishes little 
except naming names of authors and some of their works, 
groups them in various categories, and evaluates them in 
very brief statements. Such listings of names and titles are 
always subject to challenge, and when they are not ade- 
quately defended because of space limitations their perusal 
is somewhat less than satisfying. Again in this section, 
however, the material is well balanced and well presented. 


As in any book there are mistakes. For example, Ne- 
braskans may be disturbed by the implication on page 44 
that Ogallala is north of the North Platte, but the book is 
remarkably free from errors of fact or of interpretation. 
It is a work well worth the attention of anyone interested 
in the life or the literature of the cowboy. 


Kentucky State College, Murray WILLIAM D. AESCHBACHER 


The Settlers’ West. By Martin F. Schmitt and Dee Brown. 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1955. xxviii + 
258 pp. Illustrations, bibliography and index. $7.50.) 


The announcement of a new historical picture book by 
Martin Schmitt and Dee Brown arouses anticipations of an 
enjoyable and rewarding experience. The Settler's West 
fulfills these anticipations, for the most part, in royal meas- 
ure. Here is a book, set against the background of the 
American West in the era of its settlement and develop- 
ment, with all the adventure and drama, hardship and toil, 
humor and pathos, that go into the peopling of new lands. 


The authors have used approximately three hundred 
photographs depicting the major phases of life on the fron- 
tier. The total period covered is, roughly, from the 1840’s 
to the 1920’s and the area is, in general, the Trans-Missouri 
region. The scope of illustration for this time and area is 
so vast that the problem is chiefly one of selection which, 
in this instance, has been handled with the skill and dis- 
crimination we have come to expect from such experienced 
picture connoisseurs. 
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Some readers may wish that the accompanying his- 
torical text could be more extensive. But the pictures speak 
eloquently for themselves and form an accurate and most 
fascinating record of an epic era in the history of the 
American West. The text is designed to be no more than 
the skeletal framework into which the pictures are built. 


In their two splendid picture books, Fighting Indians 
of the West, and Trail Drivers of the West, the authors 
have told the story of the red man and the cattleman, and 
their great role in frontier history. The present volume 
deals with the settler, the sod-buster who came with his 
family to make his home on the land, with the miner, the 
logger, and all the varied artisans and merchants who built 
and populated the towns. There are glimpses of the great 
westward migration in the days when the Oregon Trail ran 
thick with the wagons of the emigrant and the freighter, 
and later scenes when enterprising railroads brought col- 
onies of settlers from the East and from Europe to people 
the plains, to buy their lands, and, in due time, provide 
freight for their roads to haul. é 


Leafing through the pages of this book, one is struck 
by the variety of photographs covering the panorama of 
life in the West as the settlers knew it. The little prairie 
and mountain towns with their brave false fronts, the first 
school houses of sod or a rectangular frame structure that 
never knew paint, the pioneer log and sod homes arouse a 
certain feeling of nostalgia. The work of farm and ranch, 
mine and forest, passes before us, together with fields of 
black gold whose discovery dotted many areas with derrick 
towers. 


Recreation played an important part in the lives of the 
people just as it does today, and many pictures of sports 
and various amusements, ranging from visiting to rodeo 
shows, are included. Political currents, too, find represen- 
tation. The Farmers’ Alliance movement and the great 
Populist uprising of the 1890’s furnish several pages of 
telling photographs, while throughout the book we find the 
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faces of many of the characters of the West, those indi- 
viduals who add so much color and interest to the frontier 
story. 


Nebraska State Historical Society MYRTLE D. BERRY 


Money at Interest: The Farm Mortgage on the Middle 
Border. By Allan G. Bogue. (Ithaca: Cornell Univer- 
sity Press, 1955. x + 293 pp. Notes, bibliography, and 
index. $4.00.) 


Populist farm orators of the Nineties were prone to 
blame their own misfortunes on the greed and machinations 
of the moneylender. Farm mortgages, so they said, were 
forced on poor, helpless farmers who were required to pay 
usurious interest rates to unscrupulous bankers who wanted 
not only the interest but the land which secured the mort- 
gage note. 


Professor Allan Bogue of the State University of lowa 
has brought together the results of extensive research in 
his first book to analyze these charges as applied to a lim- 
ited area along the middle border country. The eastern in- 
vestor in western farm lands and mortgages is represented 
by John and Ira Davenport of Bath, New York. The papers 
of the J. B. Watkins Land Mortgage Company of Lawrence, 
Kansas, provide illumination for actions of the middleman 
who invested eastern funds in western land. The land credit 
history of two townships, Pebble Township in Dodge Coun- 
ty, Nebraska, where the Davenports had extensive dealings 
and in Kinsley Township in Edwards County, Kansas, 
where the Watkins Company had major investments, com- 
pletes the study. 


The mortgage business of the Davenport brothers was 
middle-sized when compared to that of other eastern in- 
vestors. The Watkins enterprise, on the other hand, was 
one of the largest western mortgage companies. While 
operating from different parts of the country the Daven- 
ports and the Watkins Company limited themselves to 
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loans which were almost identical. Neither had much in- 
terest in town loans, and farm loans were more often 
sought in recently settled areas where the price of land 
could be expected to appreciate. Neither had as its major 
interest the acquisition of property offered for security. 
Foreclosures in the Davenports’ case produced a lower re- 
turn than would a regular mortgage note. Watkins tied up 
such large quantities of precious liquid capital in land which 
he purchased or foreclosed that he was finally forced into 
bankruptcy. 


The usury laws somewhat restricted the interest rate 
of these loan agencies. To avoid prosecution for such a 
crime a loan would often be made in the name of one of 
the Davenport brothers, and their share of the commission 
would be credited to the older brother. These commission 
fees would be, in many cases, a sizable portion of the 
charges for the use of money. In 1874 Watkins offered 
three-year loans drawing 12 per cent interest. An 814 per 
cent commission fee plus clerk and inspection fees raised 
the total cost of such loans as high as 15 to 17 per cent a 
year. But under competitive influences interest rates and 
other charges declined steadily during the remaining years 
of the nineteenth century. Bogue explains that of the four 
states studied, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, and Nebraska, only 
in the last named state “did the usury law perhaps have 
some effect in holding interest rates down.” 


This volume reopens the question, “What was the posi- 
tion of the moneylender along the newly-opened middle 
border country?” The author carefully avoids generaliza- 
tions for the whole area based upon admittedly limited 
sources. But he makes the point that the Davenports and 
Watkins were honest in dealing with their borrowers. No 
attempt is made to indicate whether these moneylenders 
were atypical of their brethren. When they made business 
mistakes the author finds no basis for considering them 
other than honest errors of judgment. Money At Interest 
is well documented and has more than a score of tables to 
illustrate specific business activities. It makes a highly im- 
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portant contribution to the complete study of the agrarian 
movement in Illinois, lowa, Nebraska, and Kansas. 


Kansas State College HOMER E. SOCOLOFSKY 


Early History of Cozad and the Surrounding Community. 
By Charles E. Allen. Edited by Frank M. Johnson. 
(Cozad, Nebraska: The Cozad Local, 1955. 84 pp. 
Illustrations. Papers. $2.50.) 


All too frequently local history is neglected because no 
one has the interest necessary to do the tremendous amount 
of work required in researching and writing. Even if a 
person with the requisite interest and energy can be found, 
frequently no outlet exists for the publication of his work. 
Fortunately, Cozad has had the combination of historian 
and publisher interested in the work and able to carry it 
through. 


These sketches of the early history of Cozad and the 
surrounding community were assembled by Charles E. 
Allen, a pioneer merchant, at the urging and with the edi- 
torial help of Frank M. Johnson, a native of Cozad, now an 
attorney living in Lexington and a member of the Board 
of Regents of the University of Nebraska. The sketches 
were published serially in the Cozad Local and are issued 
now in booklet form. 


Most of the sketches consist of reminiscences of early 
settlers, and the book is a useful compilation of this type 
of source material for the history of the Cozad region. I 
am sure the articles were of interest when published ini- 
tially in the Cozad Local, and it is good to have them 
brought together for ready reference. 


Nebraska State Historical Society JAMES C. OLSON 
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